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Teachers College, Columbia University 


Announces Special Advanced Courses for Teachers of the Deaf 


versity, makes preliminary announce- 

ment of courses for teachers of the 
deaf, to be given by the department of the 
Education of the Handicapped of Teachers 
College, in cooperation with the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. These courses will 
occupy six weeks (July 6 to August 13), 
with a preliminary session of two weeks 
during which students will also be able to 
attend the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf, meeting June 21-25. From 
June 21 through July 2, there will be two 
weeks’ special advanced practica (demon- 
stration classes) in charge of Dr. Harris 
Taylor under the general supervision of 
Teachers College. Teachers who are 
registering for regular courses at the sum- 
mer school may obtain additional college 
credit of one or two points by attending 
these demonstration courses. 

There will be a six weeks’ program of 
advanced courses by leading educators of 
the deaf, July 6-August 13, inclusive. For 
the special convenience of members of the 
Association this program begins and ends 
one week earlier than the regular Columbia 
University Summer Session, the dates of 
which are July 12-August 20. The courses 
will be under the supervision of Dr. E. A. 
Gruver and under the general direction of 
Teachers College. Students attending the 
Convention and enrolling for the June prac- 
tica will register at one time for the entire 
eight weeks’ program. All exercises will 
be held at Teachers College, 525 West 
120th Street, New York City. 


It is to be noted that no provision is 


[ers College, Columbia Uni- 
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made in the Summer Session of 1937 for 
persons desiring initial training as teachers 
of the deaf. Applicants for admission to 
the advanced courses are expected to have 
had at least one year’s experience in teach- 
ing deaf children. The work offered is on 
three levels and carries University credit, 
the courses being planned so that teachers 
who have not had full training may arrange 
for a progressive course of study, begin- 
ning this summer and extending through 
three successive summers, thus giving them 
the equivalent of nearly a year’s profes- 
sional training and 24 or more points of 
credit toward a Bachelor’s or Master’s de- 
gree. Those who have had the more ele- 
mentary work will find opportunity for 
advanced study in the second or third level 
courses offered under each subject. 

If there is sufficient demand for it, a spe- 
cial non-credit course may be arranged for 
mothers of deaf children and others inter- 
ested in the training of deaf children, par- 
ticularly those of preschool age. 

The courses offered in the preliminary 
announcement are as follows: 

Practica 

Education, sj256x—Special Practica in 
Education of the Deaf. June 21-July 2. 
Dr. Harris Taylor in charge. 1 or 2 points. 
Speech 

Education, s255DVa—Elementary De- 
velopment of Voice, Speech and Language 
for the Deaf. July 6-August 13. Rachel 
Dawes Davies, M.A., Head Instructor, Ex- 
perimental Classes, School for the Deaf, 
Trenton, N. J. 2 points. 

Education, s255DVb—Advanced Pho- 
netics for the Deaf. July 6-August 13. 
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Jeannette J. Christmas, formerly Principal, 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Mt. 
Airy; Clarence D. O’Connor, Superinten- 
dent, Lexington School for the Deaf, New 
York. 2:points. 

Education, s255DVc—Corrective Speech. 
July 6-August 13. Jeannette J. Christmas. 
2 points. 

Lip Reading and Training of Auxiliary 
Senses 

Education, s255DAa—Training the Deaf 
Child through Kinaesthetic, Tactile and 
Visual Approaches. July 6-August 13. 
Sophia Alcorn, Critic Teacher, School for 
the Deaf, Detroit; Mary Lewis, M.A., De- 
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partment of Education of the Handicapped, 
Teachers College; Hugh Grant Rowell, 
M.D., Department of Education of the Han- 
dicapped, Teachers College. 2 points. 

Education, s255DAb—Training the Deaf 
Child through Auditory Approaches. July 
6-23. Clarence D. O’Connor; Mary C. 
Numbers, Supervising Teacher, Clarke 
School. 1 point. 

Education, s255DAc—Lip Reading for 
Advanced Deaf Pupils. July 26-August 13. 
Dorothy W. Morris, Clarke School. 1 point. 
Language 

Education, s255DLa—Essentials of Lan- 

(Continued on page 116) 


Speech Correction for Teachers 


By JEANNETTE J. CHRISTMAS 


HE list of books on how to improve 
American speech is steadily length- 
ening, which indicates that teachers 
in schools, colleges and universities have 
become American-voice-conscious, Ameri- 
can-enunciation-conscious, and American- 
pronunciation-conscious. It is wise for 
teachers of the deaf to keep abreast of the 
type of speech work being carried on with 
hearing students. Copies of the various 
publications in this field should be in 
teachers’ libraries in every school. There 
is hardly a book on speech published to- 
day that does not contain suggestions for 
us. We might find just one in a volume, 
but we should consider our time well 
spent in finding that one. It might prove 
to be what we needed to obtain from a 
pupil that which our own methods had 
failed to reach. 

Among the books just off the press is 
“Speech for the Classroom Teacher,”* by 
Dorothy I. Mulgrave, Assistant Professor 
of Education at New York University. It 
can be studied with profit by teachers of 
the deaf, though much of its contents is 
familiar to most of us, especially that 


*Speech for the Classroom Teacher, Dorothy I. 
Mulgrave. Prentice Hall, Inc., New York. 


dealing with the fundamental facts of 
speech production. It offers material not 
only for students but also for teachers 
whose voices and speech habits need at- 
tention. There are exercises for ear train- 
ing that would benefit teachers. Several 
might try them out together and criticise 
where criticism is needed. Not one of us 
is acutely conscious of her speech blem- 
ishes, so we should welcome suggestions 
to improve our manner of speaking. We 
take correction of our methods of teach- 
ing, so why not for our faults of speech? 

The book also offers exercises that can 
be adapted for our pupils, especially 
drills on vowels in words that would be 
of value to upper grades. Vowel aper- 
tures are difficult to fixate, and the more 
kinds of drills we have to make our pu- 
pils conscious of their vowel pronuncia- 
tion the better for them and for us. There 
are drills for contrasting vowels; and the 
consonants have their drill exercises, too. 

The author emphasizes teacher respon- 
sibility for the speech habits of pupils. 
We certainly can take that to ourselves 
and work more diligently to overcome the 
faults we encounter. This would be a 
good book for teacher discussion. 
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Speech Problems Throughout the School 


By Miss A. Lack 
Reprinted from The Teacher of the Deaf, Dec., 1936 


this paper, it struck me that I had 

dealt rather more with the avoidance 
of problems—and ways of preventing 
them, than with the solution of problems. 
Yet—isn’t it a national characteristic that 
we are supposed to use our brains to 
save ourselves trouble? Therefore perhaps 
what I have written will still be accept- 
able. First I want to state my conviction 
that speech—spoken language—is the best 
thing that we can give our children. I 
want to uphold the teaching of speech, 
and to say how much [ think it worth- 
while. So much has been said and writ- 
ten of late that is half-hearted about 
speech teaching, that here and now I 
want to say that I believe whole heartedly 
in it. I have taught speech myself now 
for a good number of years, and each 
year of teaching has made me more sure 
of two things—first that it is very well 
worthwhile and that it is possible. 

I am not going to give the variety of 
my reasons for belief in speech, but only 
to give you the one I consider most im- 
portant. Speech puts one, as nothing 
else can, into communication with one’s 
fellows. To me, the saddest part of deaf- 
ness is the isolation caused by the lack 
of the natural means of communication 
between men, speech. I am not decrying 
here, the use of written language. I could 
have much to say upon its importance. 
Personally, I think the wise teaching of 
speech helps written language, but speech 
should come first, as it comes first with 
normal children. ... . 


| MAY say that, when I had finished 


Do Not Stop at Articulation 


So many of us believe that the deaf 
child can be taught what we call articula- 
tion, and there we stop. We are inclined 
to leave that to the baby teacher, and 
perhaps the lower junior stage, and then 


to criticize that speech higher up the 
school for unintelligibility. it is our job, 
in every class in the school, to teach 
speech. We should not need to teach the 
production of separate sounds in each: 
class, but the production of better speech. 
On the speech that the child has should 
be based exercises to improve that speech. 
If every teacher in the school believed in 
speech teaching, no matter what the hear- 
ing of the child, and tackled the problem 
where the former teacher had left off, so 
that the teaching of speech was a progres- 
sive and living thing, the speech of our 
children would be revolutionized. Faith 
can still remove mountains, in the edu- 
cational world as in the spiritual. . . . 
Bound up with this is another question 
—‘“‘How high do we aim?” I feel that our 
aim should be natural, normal, fluent 
speech. Then throughout the child’s 
school life, we are looking for methods 
of making that speech better. If we aim 
at normal speech, we are never satisfied, 
and that is a very healthy frame of mind. 
Now we come to dealing with speech 
in the various stages of the child’s school 
life. First—the infant or articulation 
stage. We all know this stage, and know 
the splendid work our articulation teach- 
ers do. I know the hard work involved 
here, how interesting and fascinating it is, 
and how tiring, yet inspiring it can be. 


It Is the Teacher That Matters 


I don’t think it matters, with a good 
teacher, whether she teaches by the ana- 
lytic or synthetic, or by a mixture of 
methods. I have seen excellent results 
from each of them. It is the teacher that 
matters. Personally, I prefer a mixture 
of methods—the child encouraged to try 
to say whole words that he can lip-read, 
but alongside it a very careful teaching 
of the sounds of speech, so that the cor- 
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rect word is expected as soon as possible. 

One big thing I have learnt in the years 
I have taught little ones, is this—to try 
the natural method first. By not giving 
the children credit for intelligence, and 
by trying artificial methods first, we make 
some of our own problems at this stage. 
For instance, in trying to get a sound 
from a child, I should always try first 
saying the sound loudly into the child’s 
ear at the same time letting him see my 
face in the mirror, before letting him feel 
vibrations in chest or throat. Or I should 
try babbling, laughing, playing, all before 
handling in any way. 

Again—I have found it good to teach 
closure of the mouth passages for nasal 
sounds—not drawing attention to the 
vibrations in the nose. One might imag- 
ine that these things go without saying, 
but I have found from experience that 
they do really need emphasizing. By 
using natural methods as far as possible, 
one gets a far more natural voice and 
more normal speech. It is always wiser 
not to handle the organs of speech if one 
can do without. Of course, one can’t 
always, but if it must be done—discard 
as soon as possible. Too much dependence 
upon what I have called artificial meth- 
ods, makes for laboured speech—often 
accompanied by grimaces and evident 
effort. We all know this kind of speech. 


Try to Make Speech Enjoyable 


I think that one great thing to insist 
on and to demonstrate at this stage, is that 
speech flows from the lips. Let the chil- 
dren feel on their own fingers, the ex- 
plosions and emissions of breath. By 
this means we avoid some of the faults 
we have to fight later of clicked “t’s,” 
and swallowed “k’s,” and that general 
slackness of the articulation of the con- 
sonants which makes for unintelligibility. 
One wants, too, at this stage, to encourage 
a desire to speak. One must make it 
worth while to speak, and enjoyable. To 
make it worth while, one can think of 
many ways, from the reward of sweets, 
upwards. To make it enjoyable I have 
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found the following suggestions of use: 

First, teaching and allowing the one or 
two word answer to questions, and, at 
first, the one-word question. This fol- 
lows the hearing child’s procedure in 
learning to speak, and leads up to speak- 
ing in phrases. For instance, I do not 
teach or encourage teaching, “My name is 
Mary,” but “What’s your name?”— 
“Mary,” etc. 

Secondly, enjoyment is induced by the 
early teaching of rhythmic speech. There 
are quite a number of rhymes with sim- 
ple refrains which the children enjoy 
and which can be used to practice speech 
painlessly. I can give anyone who would 
care to have it a list of these. 


Use Every Bit of Hearing 


Again, the education of any hearing 
plays its part, even with the little ones. 
I do so believe, right from the beginning, 
in searching for, in waking up, and in 
training, every bit of hearing that the 
child may have. I have found wonderful 
results follow from this even in apparently 
stone deaf pupils. 

This training is given in several ways: 

1. By listening with the hearing aid 
to music, to noises, such as clapping 
hands, footsteps, jingling money, imita- 
tion of animal noises, etc. 

2. By the teacher’s speaking into the 
child’s ear for all teaching of sounds and 
words, as part of the routine work of 
getting those sounds and words. 

3. By rhythmic speech. The added 
volume produced by all speaking together, 
is invaluable in helping to wake up this 
perception of hearing. — 

I feel that this teaching to listen, and 
the gaining of at least a perception of 
sound, increase greatly the deaf child’s 
naturalness of approach to speech. 

Now we come to the Junior Stage, 
which, personally, I think is a delightful 
stage for speech teaching. The donkey 
work of speech teaching should be done 
by this time, and the enjoyable part 
should be left. I know that, so often, it 
is here that the speech of the school suf- 
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fers. Here, it is felt there is so much 
language to be taught that speech is 
pushed into the background. Yet, how- 
ever well the articulation teacher has 
taught, if speech is neglected in the Junior 
School, that work will be of none effect. 
On the other hand, I feel that it is in 
the Junior School that the foundation of 
ease of speech is laid. In other words, 
here the battle is lost or won. Treated 
aright, there is no reason why it shouldn’t 
be won. 

Miss Longville used to say, “Give me 
a child who can speak easily, and I will 
teach it anything.” Well, there is a lot 
of truth in this. The time spent in the 
Junior School upon producing ease of 
speech, is not wasted. There is a great 
deal for the child to learn in the Junior 
School. He has to learn to speak in 
phrases and sentences, he has to learn 
that each sound has not an equal value, 
that one sound affects another which fol- 
lows it. He has to learn something of the 
rhythm of sentences. His organs of 
speech must be so practiced that he can 
control and use them without apparent 
effort. 


Cultivating Rhythmic Speech 


Here are certainly many difficulties to 
be faced, but difficulties which can be 
overcome, given the faith and the faith- 
directed intelligence. How shall we do 
it? Well—of course—all the methods 
begun in the Infant School should be con- 
tinued. The refrains of rhythmic speech 
should gradually give way to small 
poems. The daily lesson in speech should 
still be given, sometimes individual, some- 
times rhythmic speech work, sometimes 
choral work and sometimes work on de- 
fects or definite sounds, followed by a 
jingle using that sound. 

The speech lesson should aim at being 
an enjoyable lesson. The work on a 
sound should never end a lesson, but an 
enjoyable use of the sound taught, such 
as a jingle, should round it off. Rodney 
Bennett’s “Playways of Speech Training,” 
is admirable for this latter purpose. 
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The responsibility for the production 
of good speech should be put more and 
more on the child here. He should be 
encouraged to practice feeling the breath 
emitted from his lips on his upheld fin- 
ger, while saying rhymes, etc., and he 
should be given an individual mirror in 
order that he may see for himself the 
production of sounds. Here again, by in- 
sisting on these things, we avoid some 
of our Senior School problems. 


Use an Amplifier Every Day 


Not only should there be a daily speech 
lesson here, but a daily amplifier lesson. 
The work should be somewhat more ad- 
vanced than in the infant school. As I 
said before, we include listening to a 
reading from a story book already read, 
hearing the previous day’s lesson spoken, 
practising the sounds of one of the speech 
lessons, and listening to and practising 
one of the rhymes and jingles learnt. 
Dramatization of stories, poems and plays, 
is also of great use in the Junior School 
in furthering our aim of making speech 
enjoyable. 

The percussion band also shares in this. 
All the children in the Junior School 
should be in the percussion band. It 
should be linked up with the speaking of 
rhymes and jingles, and thus is a valuable 
training in rhythm and the rhythmic 
quality of speech. It is marvellous to me 
how much more easily children who have 
had experience of all these things tackle 
phrasing, emphasis, and the rhythm of 
sentences, and how comparatively easily 
they learn by heart—even multiplication 
tables. To sum up—the junior stage is 
one of practice—practice—practice. The 
slogan here is one of the rhythmic speech 
rhymes adapted. “Speaking is fun. . . .” 

One more point before we leave the 
Junior Stage has to do with the junior 
teacher herself. She should cultivate the 
art of critical listening and analysis. 

She should be quick to hear mistakes 
of speech which will creep in—and quick 
to correct them before they become habits. 
She should be quick to devise ways and 
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means for practice of those sounds where 
faults might crop up—and so she should 
play her part in the prevention of speech 
problems. 

Now we come to the Senior Stage, one 
with its special difficulties and problems, 
but again a most interesting stage. The 
chief difficulty here is bound up with the 
difficult period of growth, adolescence, 
through which the children are passing. 
They become much shyer and more self- 
conscious, and unless they are sure their 
speech is good they are chary of using it. 
Here I think choral work is so very use- 
ful—provided the work is worthy of 
senior children. 


Choral Work Helps Speech 


I think I had better make clear at this 
point, what I mean by rhythmic speech 
work, and what by choral work. Rhyth- 
mic speech work is the speaking of 
rhymes, old jingles, folk songs and bal- 
lads, to movement. Choral work is the 
speaking of poetry and prose in concert, 
conducted by a leader. There is no move- 
ment at all. It corresponds to a singing 
choir, while rhythmic speech corresponds 
somewhat to singing games. I think one 
has to be particularly careful with both 
rhythmic and choral work, that the selec- 
tions given are suitable for boys and girls 
of this age. People of, say, “our age” 
will repeat nonsense verse and nursery 
rhymes, if asked to do so, with enjoyment, 
but not the adolescent. 

For choral work I have a list of poems 
suitable. Of course, there is a wealth 
of material in the Bible. Some of the 
shorter psalms such as the 23rd and the 
24th and extracts from the longer ones, 
can be very attractive. Their two sided 
structure makes them most suitable. “Lift 
up your heads.” I have found, too, with 
the seniors, that the very fact of being 
able to produce, by means of choral 
speech, something artistically pleasing has 
made them practice their speech, take a 
pride in it, want to speak well. This 
makes one’s task so much easier. Rhyth- 
mic speech work is not used to such a 
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large extent in the Senior School as in 
the Junior, but it plays some part. Care 
in choice is essential as in chorus work. 
Some of the old folk songs, ballads: and 
sea chanties are suitable. As a rule, less 
movement is needed here. 

In this stage, the hearing aid plays a 
more and more important part. I’m 
afraid I must repeat myself here but I 
hope you will forgive, for I cannot other- 
wise emphasize how important is the part 
played by this instrument in getting 
good, natural, spoken language. With 
the seniors the hearing-aid is used chiefly 
for teaching intonation and emphasis. I 
find that this definite, graded teaching of 
intonation teaches more than just intona- 
tion, for incidentally it teaches a great 
deal of vocabulary, many more natural, 
spontaneous ways of saying things, and 
also, many forms of language structure. 
In this way the reading is helped, for 
we know that one of the greatest difficul- 
ties which the deaf find in reading is the 
interplay of colloquial language and the 
many idiomatic ways that may be found 
of saying the samé thing. This giving of 
vitality to the speech of the deaf, by the 
definite teaching of intonation is the cli- 
max one needs to attain in the senior 
classes. 


Encourage Speech at All Times 


I have spoken up to now of speech in 
the various stages. Now I should like to 
tell you of one thing we do to encourage 
speech throughout the school. This is to 
have what we call “speech afternoons,” 
in which each class in the school takes 
part. One afternoon may be a rhythmic 
speech afternoon. On this occasion, each 
class in turn does some rhythmic speech 
work while the others look on. Another 
may be choral work, again each class per- 
forming in turn. Language forms the 
subject for another afternoon’s perform- 
ance. These occasions have been of great 
value to the younger children, for they 
pick up spontaneously new language 
forms from the seniors’ demonstration. 


(Continued on page 123) 
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Scraps in the Schoolroom Desk 


HE scrap collector wishes to thank 
all who have been kind enough to 
help with this department, those 
who have contributed and those who 
have made constructive suggestions. The 
Teacher Across the Hall is thanked espe- 
cially for her assistance and encourage- 
ment. 

She advised me, among other things, 
never to omit outlining in a general way 
the anniversaries and holidays of the cur- 
rent month, and said whenever she did 
somebody always wrote in to say that 
item was missed. It seems, no matter how 
often these reminders are given to busy 
teachers, they are not too fed up with 
them to appreciate the opportunity of 
glancing through the list again. Some- 
body’s birthday, some important date, 
might have been overlooked. 


February Is Rich in Anniversaries 


February is the richest month of the 
year in days to celebrate. Washington’s 
Birthday and Lincoln’s Birthday give 
everyone a chance to honor anew these 
great national heroes, and renew ac- 
quaintance with them. 

We know that Lincoln’s Birthday was 
first publicly observed in 1887. “Twenty- 
two years after his death, the Republican 
Club of New York City gave its initial 
Lincoln’s Birthday Dinner, and has thus 
celebrated on succeeding anniversaries. 
This event was the parent of many simi- 
lar commemorations.”—Walsh. 

“It was the most natural thing for our 
forefathers to choose Washington’s Birth- 
day as a time for general thanksgiving 
and rejoicing, and it is interesting to note 
that the observance was not delayed until 
after the death of Washington. Washing- 
ton had the satisfaction of receiving the 
congratulations of his fellow citizens 


many times upon the return of his birth- 
day, frequently being a guest at banquets 
given in honor of the occasion. . 


.. When 


independence was established, royal birth- 
days, formerly celebrated in the colonies 
with enthusiasm, were cast out, and the 
birthday of Washington became one of 
the most conspicuous in the calendar of 
American holidays.”—Walsh. 

One of the best lives of Washington 
for young readers is “George Washing- 
ton,” by H. E. Scudder. (Houghton). 
Owen Wister’s “Seven Ages of Washing- 
ton” (Macmillan) is also interesting to 
young people. G. B. Faxon has written 
a pamphlet, “Pieces and Plays for Wash- 
ington’s Birthday,” (Owen, Dansville, N. 
Y.) which will be found suggestive. 

I. M. Tarbell has written “The Boy 
Scout’s Life of Lincoln” (Macmillan). 
Brand Whitlock wrote a readable short 
biography, “Abraham Lincoln” (Small). 
G. B. Faxon has another collection, 
“Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birth- 
day,” (Owen, Dansville, N. Y.). 

New England Schools may wish to 
celebrate the birthday of Roger Williams, 
February 5th (1607-1684). 

Older pupils will be interested in 
Dickens’ Birthday on February 7th (1812- 
1870). 

Edison’s birthday has a peculiar inter- 
est, always, for deaf boys and girls. It 
comes on February 11th. 

On February 15th, 1898, the U. S. Bat- 
tleship Maine was blown up in Havana 
Harbor. 

February 19th is the birthday of Coper- 
nicus, founder of modern astronomy 
(1473-1543). 

February 22nd is also the birthday of 
Sir Robert Baden-Powell, who founded 
the Boy Scouts in England in 1908. 

February 27th is the birthday of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow (1807-1882). No 
American poet is more widely known or 
loved. 

None of us needs a reminder of Valen- 
tine Day, on February 14th. It’s al- 
ways a big day in schools for deaf chil- 
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dren, and an excellent opportunity to 
stress the importance of graceful written 
expression. 

Meanwhile, February. and winter are 
moving along, and they tell us southern 
schools are already beginning fo make 
gardens. Up north the crows are en- 
couraging us with springlike squawks, 
now and then. 


Schoolmarm Jingle 
Contributed by a Sister Teacher 
I love the name of Washington, 
But I confess that I eschew him 
When small deaf children look at me 
And calmly ask me if I knew him. 


Makeshift Language 


The other day I walked across the 
school campus with our faculty Ph.D. 
As he is the most erudite person among 
us, we usually consult him whenever we 
have the chance. 

I couldn’t miss the opportunity to show 
the “doc,” as we call him affectionately, 
a letter I had received from one of my 
former pupils, a girl who left school 
just before graduation, and who is doing 
well as a dressmaker’s assistant. The let- 
ter was completely understandable, but 
the English in it was full of deficiencies. 
One could not call the mistakes errors 
in grammar, exactly. It was rather that 
the girl used the wrong words, that her 
constructions were not what she meant. 
“I am always in love of you teachers,” 
she had written, and “Are you remember- 
ing that today is my birthday?” Ignor- 
ing the possible hint, though it showed 
me another thing school had failed to 
teach Emily, I saw farther on, “Next 
summer I wil! wed. My friend boy has 
the work of carpenter. Will you not 
forget to come to our Marriage?” etc. etc. 

The Doc laughed as he read. “Too 
bad so many things we say don’t mean 
what they seem to,” he chuckled, as he 
read aloud Emily’s question. “Of course 
she means she wants you to come to her 
wedding.” 


“Yes, of course!” I said a bit im- 
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patiently, for we were getting nearer to 
our respective school doorways every 
minute. “But isn’t it too bad, when we 
spend so many weary hours trying to 
teach the deaf boys and girls good Eng- 
lish, that this is the best a bright girl can 
do when we are through with her? Whose 
fault is it? Ours or hers?” 

“Ours!” Doc said seriously. “It’s the 
fault of all grown ups who come in con- 
tact with her. It’s the fault of make- 
shift language. The kind we use, and 
the kind we let the children use till it 
becomes habitual with them,: till they 
build up a vocabulary of slipshod Eng- 
lish.” 

I resented this, but Doc didn’t seem to 
mind. He was absorbed in his theme, 
now. 

“I caught myself using makeshift lan- 
guage this very morning,” he said. “The 
deaf ‘boy who tends our furnace was 
looking at the newspaper—you know he 
is a big slow chap, Ben Bartlett,—when 
I came downstairs to breakfast. He 
asked me what ‘built’ meant. He was 
looking at the caption under the picture 
of the man who put up those model tene- 
ments. I was in a hurry for my break- 
fast, and I shouted ‘made’ at him as I 
took my newspaper away from him. The 
boy nodded. He knows ‘made,’ but after- 
wards I had a guilty feeling. ‘Made’ and 
‘built? are not synonyms. If Ben begins 
talking about building trousers in the 
tailoring shop, and building lapboards in 
the carpenter shop, it will be my fault. 
I did not take time to explain the word 
carefully to him.” 

“Well, you didn’t have time!” I inter- 
rupted. “You had to get to school by 
nine o’clock.” 

“Yes, but I’m going to take time Satur- 
day morning. I have it down in my note 
book to straighten Ben out on that word. 
And this is only one instance of make- 
shift language. There are hundreds of 
other reasons for it. For instance, some- 
times the children try to tell us things 
that have happened, and we accept pe- 
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culiar language from them. We know 
what they mean. So do they. Minnie 


Blackstein came back from her grand- 
father’s funeral and told me how they 
‘graved him.’ And Bill Morocco said he 
would ‘go to swim’ this evening at the 
Y.M.C.A. The dismissal bell rang im- 
mediately afterwards. If I don’t remem- 
ber tomorrow to correct these mistakes, 
perhaps they will never come up again 
when I do have the opportunity. They 
will crop up again and again when I 
don’t, and every time the children use 
this language it will be growing more 
habitual.” 

“Yes, Katie Sellers told me yesterday 
she would ‘play skates,’ and the fire drill 
bell rang, and I forgot all about it by 
the time we had gone out to the street, 
and back,” I told Doc. 

“And the big girls in my classes often 
write that they played skates,” Doc said 
gloomily. “Girls of fifteen or sixteen. 
Somewhere in your department, you ought 
to check that mistake.” 

“We do, but with slow pupils,” I 
began— 

“You ought to stop mistakes like that 
with all pupils,’ Doc said. “If not, what 
is the use of teaching language? Of 
course, sometimes when the deaf children 
try to tell us of their experiences we don’t 
know the correct phraseology ourselves. 
Women teachers don’t always know foot- 
ball and baseball language. Men teach- 
ers aren’t familiar with cooking school 
terms. But we can find out. Not that 
we do! I have a boy in the wood work- 
ing shop, and I haven’t yet got on to the 
terms he is using for a new gadget he is 
making down there. His teacher is deaf. 
It may be that the deaf boy doesn’t get 
the language straight, or it may be that 
his teacher hasn’t put it over to him, 
though the deaf teachers are pretty near- 
ly always more careful than we are, to 
try to correct language that is askew. 
But I’m going to get down to the wood 
working shop one day soon. I’ve got to, 
if I’m doing my job.” 
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“Well, sometimes we can’t explain the 
meaning. It is the wrong place,” I 
couldn’t help putting in. “At the basket 
ball game one of the boys came up with 
a score card for me and told me ‘opp’ 
was ahead, six to nothing. I couldn’t 
explain that he meant ‘the opposite side,’ 
in the midst of a big game, could 1?” 

“No, but you could explain it to him 
next day, or tell his teacher about it, so 
she could make it clear to him. Under- 
stand, I’m not saying I always do it, I’m 
saying we ought to do it.” 

“Sometimes we just can’t tell them. 
We don’t want to hurt their feelings,” a 
teacher who had joined us without inter- 
rupting, now chimed in. “Bella Bela- 
coski sent me a Christmas card and 
signed herself ‘Miss Bella Belacoski.’ 
How could I hurt her feelings by telling 
her that her gorgeous Christmas card, 
with snow and bells and Santa Claus and 
reindeer, was all wrong?” 

“Nonsense! You women are too darn 
sentimental,” Doc snapped. “If you don’t 
tell her, you’re helping her to make a 
fool of herself all her life. At least you 
can send out Valentines, as a class exer- 
cise, and show your children how to sign 
them properly.” 

“Valentines aren’t signed, usually,” 
murmured Bella Belacoski’s teacher. We 
all laughed, and Doc said, “Easter cards, 
then.” 

“The worst difficulty is when you have 
to explein some moral truth they don’t 
have enough language for,” I persisted, 
in spite of the fact that Doc showed 
manly signs of being in haste to leave 
us. “How would you teach ‘reverence,’ 
for instance? My little children know 
‘polite,’ and J let them say reverence is 
being polite to God. How about that?” 

“Poppycock! You can explain it that 
way, but don’t for Pete’s sake let them 
learn to say ‘polite to God’ as a syno- 
nym for reverent. No wonder we have 


so much trouble correcting poor language 
in the advanced classes, with the liberties 
you primary and intermediate teachers 
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are taking with your mother tongue.” 

“OQ, dear!” Bella’s teacher sighed, “I 
have to tell the children about the new 
rule today—that they can’t use the swings 
at recess, and I was going to say it was 
a law, because my little tots don’t know 
the word ‘rule.’ But now—” 

“Now you'd better take time to teach 
‘rule’,” Doc said grimly. “If you get your 
children all mixed up on rules and laws, 
and send them up to my classes talking 
about the rule of gravitation and the 
rules of the United States, I’1I—I’ll come 
downstairs and sock you. So long!” 

“So I'll teach ‘rule,’ and it will take at 
least twenty minutes, and there won't 
be time enough left to tell about the 
swings!” Bella’s teacher moaned sadly. 


Schoolmarm Jingle 


We planted our Jack-o-lantern seeds 
As all good classes do. 
The children and I—we put them in, 
But alas, they never grew! 
The planting lesson was excellent, 
When Hallowe’en was gone. 
We put brown seeds in small brown pots, 
And dumped the brown earth on. 
We sunned and watered and watched 
those seeds, 
But never one leaf did we see. 
When I tried to instruct in nature facts 
Why did nature go back on me? 


Of Interest to Our Advanced Students 
Three Tributes to Washington 


“His was the singular destiny and merit 
of leading the armies of his country suc- 
cessfully through war, for the establish- 
ment of its independence; of conducting 
its councils through the birth of a gov- 
ernment, new in principles, until it had 
settled down into a quiet and orderly 
train, and of scrupulously obeying the 
laws through the whole of his career, 
civil and military, of which the history 
of the world furnishes no other example.” 

—Jefferson. 


“America has furnished to the world 
the character of Washington, and if our 
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American institutions had done nothing 
else, that alone would have entitled them 
to the respect of mankind.”—Webster. 
“The more clearly Washington’s teach- 
ing and example are understood, the more 
faithfully they are followed, the purer, 
the stronger, the more glorious will the 


Republic become.”—Carl Schurz. 


Predagogue Pome 


(Coaxed from one of the Brother Teachers) 


A man in the schoolroom am I, 
And I hold it no disgrace. 

If teaching is not to be feminized 
Men teachers have their place. 


But I confess, no place I can see 
For pedagogues at a faculty tea. 


A big he-teacher sees naught but red 

When handed a scant square inch of 
bread, 

Spread with a smear of dates and butter. 

Is it a wonder that strong men mutter? 


Is it a wonder that we play hooky 

From tables that give up one fancy cooky? 
Or that we tend to dodge the eating 
That often follows a teachers’ meeting? 


With books and things too oft encumbered, 
And always hopelessly outnumbered, 
Why for a cup of luke warm tea 

Must we endure great misery? 

When for said tea we must go swimmin’ 
Through seas and seas of teacher women! 


Scrap from Our Primary Teacher 
Lip Reading Game for Small Children 


The teacher can repeat, or, in a hear- 
ing aid class, one child can say the 
rhyme, while the others do the actions 
called for. To give additional lip read- 
ing practice, vary the verbs and change 
them around: Hop backwards. Slide for- 
ward. Jump backward. Lean forward, 
etc. 

Step forward. 

Step backward. 

Hold hands in a row. 
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Step backward. 
Step forward. 
Stand still. And now go. 


Another Sketch of a Deaf Child 


The little story about Osgood that his 
teacher let me print has evoked so much 
interest that three more accounts of real 
deaf children and their doings have been 
handed me. I hope to print them all, 
later, but have room for only one this 
time, and chose the one that relates an 
experience most of us have shared. 


Gerty 


Gerty was a problem child. When she 
arrived in school, and was given into my 
charge during school hours, I was told 
she had a weak heart, and that she must 
not be excited, nor allowed to indulge in 
rough plays and games. Her mentality 
was also a problem. Various tests failed 
to prove whether she was teachable or 
not. A few things she could do, and she 
had a trace of hearing, and it was up to 
me to give her a fair chance to prove 
whether she could learn more or not. 

She was an orphan, but there was 
enough money to take care of her. Her 
only relative was an aunt who seemed 
more perplexed and ashamed that a child 
like this could be in “our family,” than 
she was interested in Gerty’s happiness. 
She never took her home for vacations 
if she could help it. Usually some teach- 
er was paid to take Gerty on a trip or 
keep her at the seashore. 

Whoever took care of Gerty earned the 
money. She was a whining, cranky, ir- 
ritable child. She was always mad about 
something. If she tripped and fell, some- 
body had pushed her. If she lost her 
homework, some other child “stole” it. 
As a slapper she was quick and accurate, 
and in just going to her desk she could 
give a smaller child a shove that would 
send him sprawling, or pinch someone’s 
arm and start a fight. 

Understanding her background and be- 
ing sorry for her didn’t make it any 
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easier to put up with her tantrums. The 
hour each day that she spent with the 
hearing-instrument-teacher was peace and 
joy for me. 

In fact, Gerty spoiled more teaching 
days than any other child I taught. It 
seemed as if I couldn’t get hold of her, 
could not win her. Nor could any of 
the other children. She had no friends. 

If I went over to the small girls’ sit- 
ting room or playroom, Gerty was by 
herself somewhere, or else she was on 
the outskirts of a group that a moment 
before had been friendly and cheerful, 
but was now beginning to fuss and 
quarrel. 

The most difficult thing we had to con- 
tend with in school hours was Gerty’s 
leg. She had hurt it somehow, in an 
automobile accident before she came to 
us, and sat with it extended straight out. 
The doctor ordered that she should do 
that or sit any other way that made it 
more comfortable. She went up to the 
infirmary for treatments several days a 
week. Gerty said they did not hurt, 
though the nurse said they always had 
a wild time with her. 

But have you ever had a child in 
school who had to sit with his leg 
stretched out straight, when a lot of 
small clumsy children had to go to and 
fro past him? If there was no other 
reason for one of Gerty’s tantrums, 
somebody was sure to bump her leg, acci- 
dentally, and then Gerty would shriek 
and howl, and thump the offender, and 
he would yell, too, and I came nearer a 
nervous breakdown that term than I ever 
have before or since. 

It was the more annoying because 
Gerty would run all around the room, 
whenever the idea seized her, and her leg 
didn’t seem to bother her then. But it 
was always good for a class row, espe- 
cially if a director was in the room, or 
a sympathetic lady visitor. At such mo- 
ments Gerty could look like a wounded 
lamb, and she was cuddled and pitied by 
the strange lady. One well meaning old 
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lady gave us all—teacher and children— 
a talk on being kind to the sick. The 
children stared politely at her, till Gerty, 
getting bored, rammed her sharp pencil 
into little Mary’s plump neck, and the 
old lady saw her. 

As she could not do any of the work 
the other children knew, and had to have 
all her lessons by herself, except those 
in which her faint traces of hearing made 
up for her lack of proficiency in school 
work, the other children did not want 
her in language games, or arithmetic 
games, and often I compromised by let- 
ting her pass the cards or keep score. 
She could not count the scores, but she 
could put down straight marks, and I 
found she paid attention more closely to 
what was going on when she was allowed 
this privilege. She loved to keep score. 
It suited her battling temperament to put 
down x for the children who made mis- 
takes, and the madder they got the more 
she liked it. Lesson games were not very 
successful that term, but sometimes we 
had them. 

She was so much larger and older than 
her classmates, that I often wondered if 
this were not responsible for some of her 
antagonism, and I tried to make her my 
assistant, pretend-assistant, again and 
again. It never worked. And the prin- 
cipal told me she was such a problem 
to the housemothers, and made them so 
much extra work, that she would ask for 
Gerty’s removal the following term. “She 
has been given a fair chance,” the prin- 
cipal remarked, “but it is not fair if she 
is allowed to disrupt things any longer. 
Not fair to the other children.” 

This was the morning two little girls 
had been rushed to the infirmary after 
Gerty had got into a fight with them at 
the breakfast table. Nobody knew how 
the fight started, but Gerty had won with 
the aid of her knife and fork, and one of 
her opponents had a jab in the hand, the 
other a slight cut in the forehead. 

I hoped Gerty would not be in to 
school that day. but she did come, an 
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hour later, after a séance in the princi- 
pal’s office. She was in no pleasant 
mood either, for she knew she was to 
have bread and milk for dinner and miss 
the movies that afternoon, and I sighed 
as she flopped into her chair and thrust 
her leg out even more belligerently than 
usual, 

She had come at an inopportune mo- 
ment, for the movie the children were to 
see was Shirley Temple in her newest 
picture, and a big colored photograph of 
Shirley had come with the morning paper, 
which I was showing the children. 

Gerty immediately wanted the picture. 
Also she began howling because she 
knew she wasn’t to go to the movies. I 
sent the children to their desks for writ- 
ten work, and Gerty became calm in a 
little, that is, calm for Gerty. 

But every time she came near me, or 
I passed her, she would say pleadingly, 
“T wanna Shir Temp.” I judged that that 
meant the photograph, but ignored the re- 
quest, as I needed the photograph to add 
to my reference library, and_ besides, 
Gerty was hitting and pinching her class- 
mates with as much vim as usual. In- 
deed, when all the rest were playing the 
lip reading game with bright colored 
small pictures, Gerty was so mean to 
skinny little Edith that I could not even 
allow her to pass the pictures. She had 
to sit over on the side where she could 
not reach any one. She was not allowed 
to keep score for the game, either. 

“Gerty, be good,” I tried to suggest 
cheerfully, “if you are bad you have no 
good times, no friends.” 

“Wanna Shir Temp,” was all Gerty 
would answer, and though she could not 
hit anybody she managed a sly kick or 
two, promptly returned, and she whined 
and howled at intervals. When the dis- 
missal bell rang, and the other children 
went out, I noticed that Gerty was still 
waiting. 

“What is it?” I said. 

“Wanna Shir Temp. Good tomorrow,” 

(Continued on page 120) 
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A Palestine Mother Speaks 


By Marte PEeticrow 


ELLO, Mothers! I am _ writing 
H from Palestine to tell you that I 

want to join your correspondence 
club, in order to let you share my ex- 
perience, as I have yours since my sub- 
scription to the Vota Review. I know 
you are all interested in knowing about 
my little deaf daughter, even as I want 
to know all about your children, and 
therefore I shall tell you as much as I 
can. 

Her name is Ora. She was born nearly 
three and a half years ago on the 19th 
of July. She had unusually long black 
hair and large blue eyes. The contrast 
in the color of her eyes and hair was so 
striking that she was drawing attention 
even when she was an infant. 

She had always responded to attention 
and seemed to be a contented and normal 
child, but we parents noticed that she did 
not react to sound, and when she was 
three months old we shyly asked her 
physician whether she could hear. He 
laughed at our question and rang a bell 
in front of her. She looked up, very 
much interested; but when I put the bell 
out of her sight and rang it she showed 
no signs of perceiving the sound. The 
doctor then tried a few more sounds, 
emitting them from objects the child did 
not see, but did not get any response. 
However, he was reluctant to admit that 
she did not hear. 

“The sense of hearing is just beginning 
to develop at this age,” he said, “bring 
her a month later.” 

Truth can hardly be as cruel as un- 
certainty. In the terrible days that fol- 
lowed, I knew, as I watched the child, 
that she did not hear, yet I was hoping 
against hope that the doctor would not 
sentence her; and this “hope” tortured 
me as only doubt can do. 

The next month, the doctor sent us to 


an otologist, who in his turn told us that 
it is difficult to determine whether a child 
hears or not before she is at least one 
year old. “Just now, however,” he said, 
“she does not seem to perceive sound.” 

During the months that followed, I 
watched and speculated and deceived my- 
self and tried to deceive my husband. We 
pretended to act as if the child were 
normal; and we never spoke to each 
other about her deafness, until I said to 
myself, “I cannot go on like this any 
more.” 

“Let us decide,” I suggested one day, 
“that she does not hear.” But my hus- 
band rebelled, surprised and resentful 
that I, her mother, should want to label 
her as deaf even before she had been 
pronounced so by a specialist. 

He wanted to see some more doctors, 
perhaps to have her undergo a cure; to 
do something; to fight. I objected. Every 
time we went to consult a specialist, I 
went through agony. I literally went 
through the ordeal of a trial, and al- 
though I had, in every instance, antici- 
pated the verdict, “Deaf,” which I in- 
terpreted as “Guilty,” the mere fact that 
the case was still being tried would tense 
my nerves and keep them on edge. But 
perhaps the fact that none of the doctors 
had so far had the courage to say frankly 
and unequivocally, “Deaf,” was the rea- 
son why these consultations had always 
had such a nerve wracking effect upon me. 

“If they would only say positively she 
does not hear,” I thought. But they 
were all evasive. Or was it we who tried 
to avoid understanding them? 

The word “deaf” was never used. We 
always spoke of hearing and not hearing, 
of “response,” “reaction,” and “percep- 
tion of sound,” but never of deafness. 
Finally my husband volunteered the sug- 
gestion that we go to one more expert 
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and that we take whatever he said as final. 

The specialist said he thought she did 
not hear. “You mean she is deaf?” I 
asked bluntly. There was a shocked si- 
lence, and then he said, “I think so.” 

I looked at my baby and felt a curious 
sense of estrangement from her. Was this 
deaf child my baby? Yet I felt a relief. 

“T want to ask you a question, doctor, 
not for the sake of the child, but for the 
sake of the father. Is there anything 
which could be undertaken medically to 
remove the handicap? Should we per- 
haps consult you again after a while?” 

The doctor understood. He addressed 
my husband. 

“I am sorry,” he said, “but I honestly 
think that nothing can be done in order 
to make her hear normally. But,” he 
added, “there are schools for the deaf.” 

“And so our child is deaf.” It gave me 
a cruel pleasure to repeat the word again 
and again. For months, I had not dared 
to use it even in my thoughts, though it 
had been hammering in my mind con- 
tinuously. And now at last it was re- 
leased. “Deaf, deaf, deaf.” 

When I was alone with my baby, | 
looked at her closely and studied her 
features and expression as if I saw her 
for the first time. “You are deaf,” I 
told her, and she smiled... . 

Time went on. There was the daily 
routine, an upset stomach, changes of 
diet, walks to the seashore, and admiring 
friends. 

“Oh, what a lovely baby! What gor- 
geous eyes!” they would say. I smiled 
guiltily. I do not know why, but I al- 
ways felt as if I were deceiving the 
people who thought she was a nice baby. 
And of course all our friends wanted to 
see the child, and all made favorable com- 
ments. I began to feel that I was cheat- 
ing everybody. 

There were other mothers. They never 
tired of talking of their babies’ wisdom; 
but I had nothing to say. One mother 
once reproached me for my reserve. 

“You see, mine is not a real baby,” I 
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ORA, AS A BABY, AND HER MOTHER 
AND FATHER 


answered, “she is deaf.” Did I actually 
say it? I looked at the woman and won- 
dered. She was silent; then she asked, 
“What are you thinking about?” So I 
had not said it. I had merely thought 
the baby was not real. Yet she kicked 
and laughed and cried and played like 
a real baby. 

When friends began to ask whether 
she could say anything, my husband 
would become apologetic. “She - still 
speaks her own language,” he would say 
vaguely. When they had repeatedly called 
her by name without succeeding in at- 
tracting her attention, he would say, with 
a miserable little smile, “She is not in- 
terested. She is too busy with her toys.” 

I wanted to invite all our relatives, 
friends and acquaintances, and tell them 
all at once just three words, Ora is deaf, 
and be done with it; but when I thought 











ORA (LEFT) 


AND A LITTLE DEAF FRIEND 


of the shock it would give them and of 
the rush of sympathy and pity they would 
lavish upon me, I shuddered. 


As time went on and her deafness was 
bound to become obvious, we began to 
keep her in the background. When we 
were asked, “Where is Ora?” or “How 
is Ora?” the answer would usually be 
that she was asleep, or was about to fall 
asleep, or should be asleep. 


At this point, I felt that something was 
very wrong and should be radically 
changed. I noticed that we no longer 
visited our friends in the daytime. I 
knew very well the reason: people would 
naturally expect us to bring our baby 
along, especially those who had children 
of their own, and we dreaded to have the 
shocking and pitiful fact disclosed that 
Ora was deaf. 


Yet I was no longer pitying either the 
child or myself. I have an almost un- 
compromising aversion for objects which 
arouse pity, which, in this case, was 
strengthened by a sense of guilt, for it 
was we, my husband and myself, who 
were responsible for having brought the 
child into being. Of course, you need 
not think that an aversion which was the 
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result of pity would find expression in 
unfriendliness or unkindness; on the con- 
trary. I believe that I am not different in 
this respect from other mothers; in other 
words, I maintain that any mother who 
is over-indulgent with her child because 
of a shortcoming is really shielding there- 
by a subconscious dislike. 


I found it impossible to desist from 
loving Ora; not because I am her mother, 
but because it is really impossible to be 
repelled by a healthy, happy and joyous 
being, utterly unconscious of the fact that 
she is lacking in one sense. Decidedly, 
she did not invite pity. She was radiant 
with the joy of living, and she accepted 
without question the world which un- 
folded itself before her every day. So, I 
responded to her attitude and accepted 
her as she was. 


And then I became aware that we were 
pushing the child into the background. 
When I realized the reason, I felt cour- 
ageous enough to tell the people whose 
companionship we were denying her that 
she was deaf. It was Ora herself who 
helped me to put things right—her abun- 
dant love for people, adults as well as 
children. When I went out with her, 
she would approach children unabashed 
and try to make acquaintances in her 
own way; sometimes by snatching their 
toys, sometimes merely by looking at 
them and smiling, sometimes, though more 
seldom, by offering her own toy. Once 
she ran a whole block after a woman 
with an umbrella, and when she overtook 
the woman she looked with such covetous 
eyes at the umbrella that she was under- 
stood without words. 


It was then that I suddenly became 
keenly aware that we were trying to de- 
prive her of society and to twist the 
natural disposition of a normal, sociable 
child into that of a secluded and unhappy 
creature, with, inevitably, an acquired 
inferiority complex in addition to her 
congenital defect. 


The next time Ora and I met an ac- 
quaintance, I let that acquaintance strug- 
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gle in the effort to pick up a conversation 
with Ora. When she gave it up, she said, 

“Ora looks as if she understood every- 
thing. Why does she not say something? 
Does she not speak at all?” My manner 
must have been uneasy, for the woman 
hurried on, “Oh, well, there are many 
children who start speaking rather late.” 

But I decided to let this opportunity 
slip by. “No,” I said, “it is not because 
she is slow that Ora has not begun to talk 
like other children; it isbecause sheis deaf.” 

“What do you 
mean?” asked the 
woman incredulously. 

I smiled coolly. 
“Just that. She does 
not speak because 
she does not hear.” 

“Oh, I see,” she 
answered, and we 
were both silent for 
a while. Then I spoke about the weather, 
and invited her to visit us with her 
boy. 

When we parted, I sighed with a sense 
of relief. I knew I should not have to 
announce again that Ora was deaf. The 
woman would tell all our mutual acquain- 
tances. 

When I arrived home, I had a feeling 
that I had already started doing some- 
thing for Ora’s future. It elated me some- 
how, and that very afternoon I looked up 
“deaf-mutism” in the Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica. From there I learned of the exist- 
ence of the Volta Bureau and of schools 
where the deaf are not only given an 
education but are also taught speech. 

It is hardly possible to describe what 
a relief I experienced, what poise, assur- 
ance and interest came from the knowl- 
edge that Ora would be able to learn 
to read, write, understand and even talk. 
It actually opened a new world, with 
hopes and plans and possibilities. My 
whole being was changed; I became live- 
lier, more sociable and more amiable. 
After this, when I was asked by someone 
whether Ora could not speak, I answered 
confidently, and without embarrassment, 


I looked up “deaf-mutism” in 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. From 
there I learned of the Volta Bu- 
reau ... It is hardly possible to 
describe what a relief I experi- 
enced, what poise, assurance and 
interest came from the knowledge 
that Ora would be able to learn to 
read, write, understand and speak. 
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“Not yet, but she will when she starts 
going to school.” And then I would add 
as a matter of fact, “she does not hear.” 

I have learned to imitate my baby in 
not inviting pity, and when I discuss her 
deafness my tone excludes all impulse to 
offer sympathy—makes it even seem an 
impropriety. 

I meant to write you about Ora, and 
have written instead about myself—not 
unintentionally so, because I feel that 
the mother is almost the only person that 
influences a child’s 
life in its first years. 

I believe I am not 
the only mother 
whose reaction to the 
shocking fact that 
she has a deaf child 
would be resentment 
and even shame, a re- 
action which is harm- 
ful not only to the mother and her associ- 
ates, but also, and especially, to the child. 
Trying to keep a child in the background 
would be also a natural reaction, and 
equally harmful. Now, as I write these 
lines, I believe I have overcome the above 
sentiments, and I am rewarded by a phys- 
ically and emotionally well developed, 
brightly expanding child, who enjoys life 
and reacts accordingly. 

I want to add that since I have had 
correspondence with the Volta Bureau my 
husband’s attitude toward the child has 
been markedly changed. Instead of a 
gloomy and guilty caress, which he used 
to bestow upon her, half heartedly and 
hesitatingly, he now loves her frankly 
and unreservedly, and she returns his 
love with a generosity of which only 
children are capable. I believe that the 
change is due to the fact that he stopped 
pitying her after he learned of the chances 
that she has. 

I hope we shall not have deprived our 
child of the natural qualities with which 
nature has endowed her; and I shall leave 
it to the schools to help her overcome, in 
a measure, the defect with which nature 


has afflicted her. 
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Billy's Third Year of Progress 


His First Year at School 


By MasBet Norpstrom 


HE account of Billy’s third year 
of progress is the record of his 
first year at school. In June, 1935, 
he celebrated his birthday in the ice 
cream, cake and party-game manner suit- 
able to one who has reached the advanced 
age of four years. The following fall, 
as he was in excellent health, his father 
and I decided that a part of his great 
amount of energy could be utilized to 
his advantage at school. 

But what school? There were, in our 
community, no schools or classes to which 
we could send him. There were classes 
for deaf and hard of hearing children in 
several cities in our state. With the help 
of the Superintendent of schools in 
Grantwood, N. J., where we live, we vis- 
ited some of them. The work that was 
being done in these classes was splendid, 
but they were not located within easy 
commuting distance of our home. Our 
thoughts turned to New York City. Billy 
had received the benefit of a correspon- 
dence course issued by the Wright School, 
and he had attended several sessions 
there in connection with the correspon- 
dence course. Several of the teachers 
had visited our home and worked with 
Billy. 

It was at this school that Billy began 
his school life. It was necessary for 
him to commute to New York City. This 
was accomplished by his father’s driving 
him to school in the morning, and by 
my calling for him at one o'clock. This 
allowed him enough time to have a hot 
lunch at school and a short walk with 
his schoolmates before making the trip 
home in the car. He arrived home at 
two o'clock and began the serious play- 
ing of the day. At five o’clock he came 
indoors, “read“ his funny papers (or 





BILLY, CENTER, AND TWO OF HIS LITTLE 
SCHOOL FRIENDS 


amused himself in some manner) until 
five thirty. He then had his bath and 
a light supper and was in bed shortly 
after six o'clock. This allowed him 
plenty of rest because his day began 
about six-thirty in the morning. 

The following is the school schedule: 


9:00- 9:30—Speech 
9:30-10:00—Lip Reading—Nouns 
10:00-10:30—Speech 
On Thursday — Auricular 
Training 
10:30-10:40—Recess (Cookie and milk) 
10:40-11:00—Lip Reading—Commands 
(Verbs and prepositions) 
11.00-11 :30-—Handwork 
11 :30-12 :00—Speech 


* * * * 


At the close of the two terms in the 
school year of 1935-36 Billy had learned 
to speak the following nouns, pronouns, 
verbs, preposition and sentences: 
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Nouns: Mama, Father, home, eye, mouth, 
tooth, thumb, arm, cap, hat, coat, sweater, tie, 
man, woman, potato, carrot, soup, pie, boat, 
cow, mouse, hair, snow, ice cream, knife, fork, 
apple, cocoa, milk, butter, cup, top, book, ball, 
lamp, pipe, bath, towel, comb, soap, window, 
door, car, lamb, cat, paper, fire. 

Pronouns: I, my, you. 

Preposition: to. 

Verbs: (past tense) to run, to spin, to throw, 
to comb, to like, to see, to cough, to laugh, to 
cut, to tear, to open. 

Conversational language: Hello, I love you, 

have a _..... » May I have _...... 


The following report was made on 
Billy’s progress in lip reading: 


Nouns: a bath, a towel, a comb, a brush, a 
baby, a girl, a boy, a woman, a man, a flower, 
a bed, a chair, a cup, a ball, a car, a fan, a 
fire, a lamp, a drum, a pipe, a book, a table, 
a knife, a fork, a spoon, a pencil, a paper, a 
cloth, a top, a window, a bird, a fish, a pig, 
a cat, a rabbit, a horse, a mouse, a lamb, a 
cow, a nut, a banana, potato, carrot, custard, 
egg, jello, some prunes, some peas, some cake, 
some candy, some pineapple. 

Some water, some sugar, some bread, some 
butter, some milk, some bacon, some nuts, 
some meat, some soup, some cereal, some cocoa, 
some asparagus, an apple, a birthday cake, 
the bookcase, the mantel, the basket, the stool, 
the floor, soap, the sun, the door, the screen, 
shoes, leggings, socks, trousers, gloves, a coat, a 
cap, a hat, a tie, a blouse, a handkerchief, a 
bathrobe, a sweater, underwear. 

Colors: blue, red, white, pink, brown, yellow, 
black, orange, purple, green. 

Action work using the prepositions: on, to, 
with, under, over. 

Action work using the verbs: to laugh, to 
play, to throw, to spin, to cough, to look, to 
show, to wash, to shut, to give, to tear, to 
brush, to put, to sit, to clap, to cut, to open. 


The handwork undertaken was of the 
following nature: 


Paper cutting 

Crayon coloring 

Picture pasting 

Stencil drawing and coloring 
Putting picture puzzles together 
Pasting picture puzzles 

Mat weaving 

Straw stringing 

Sewing cards. 


The report on Auricular work was as 
follows: 


On Thursday of each week a period 
was set aside for auricular training. The 
instruments used were equipped with ear 
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pieces and capable of great amplification. 
Billy showed a good response in the high, 
low and medium pitches; especially in 
the left ear, even with the human voice 
unamplified if the word were spoken so 
that he could see it and hear it at the 
same time. Results were still better if 
he could hear and see words spoken in 
a normal voice while he and his teacher 
faced the mirror. 

Billy’s voice showed a constant im- 
provement which indicated the hearing 
to be valuable in voice placement. 


* * * * 


It is interesting to know that Billy used 
his speech immediately. He had been 
going to school just about a week when 
he pointed to one of his favorite funny 
paper characters and told me he was a 
“man.” Several days later he was criti- 
cally examining a baseball glove he was 
wearing. He pointed to the thumb and 
said “thumb.” At the present time he 
attempts to speak a great deal and con- 
stantly uses the speech he has acquired. 
However, we have to insist that he include 
all the sounds in a word as he has a ten- 
dency to want to speak quickly. We try 
not to accept a word or sentence until he 
has spoken it correctly. 


Billy matured considerably during his 
first year of school. When he first went 
he wore a disgruntled expression and did 
not cooperate with his teachers, although 
he would mechanically go through the 
routine he knew was expected of him. He 
changed, however, and became happily 
adjusted to his school work. Apparently, 
it did not take him long to observe that 
the other children wanted to do what was 
before them, and this instilled in him the 
desire to do it. 


Billy has the advantage of an orderly 
mind. His house mother reported one 
day that he spilled some water on the 
lavatory floor while washing his hands. 
He looked about the room, mentally re- 
jected the idea of taking the towel to 

(Continued on page 118) 
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General Appraisal and Progress Graph 


By Lorne R. Lauper 


of hanging up in our workshop a 

graph indicating the general prog- 
ress of each member of the class, reck- 
oned in terms of neatness, accuracy, 
speed, punctuality, etc., as well as use of 
language. It has proved of great benefit 
in more ways than one; and when, last 
fall, my pupils asked how soon a new 
graph would be posted for the new year, 
I felt that it had been worth the extra 
effort required to rule out the sheets and 
keep them up to date. 

The graph presented herewith has 
been used with a class in general wood- 
working and wood finishing, and has 
proven itself to be a valuable interest 
stimulant among the pupils. Its chief 
merit lies in the fact that it gives all the 
students a general idea of the quality of 
work which they are producing, as com- 
pared with that of other members of the 
class. Many pupils take considerable 
pride in keeping their achievement lines 
in each component graph as high as pos- 
sible; and most students have shown a 
marked tendency toward improvement 
along general lines. 

With a few minor changes in form and 
wording, other captions may be utilized 
for any of the other specific branches of 
the Industrial Arts program. Actual test 
grades and averages are not recorded in 
this graph. These may be recorded on 
another type of graph, or in the instruc- 
tor’s record book at his discretion. Many 
retarded pupils are often over-conscious 
of their low grades, and take more kind- 
ly to a general achievement trend as used 
in the type of graph here presented. 

As will be seen, there is a column for 
each month of the school year, and en- 
tries are made bi-weekly. A weekly entry 
would probably be better, but has been 
omitted here because of lack of space. 
Regardless of how often additions are 


| HAVE tried for some years the plan 


made to the achievement line, it must be 
kept promptly up to date, since pupils 
readily recognize negligence of this kind 
on the part of the instructor. 

Under the heading “Speed,” such items 
as time required to do a job, and prompt- 
ness in carrying out directions are evalu- 
ated. The degree of accuracy is evalu- 
ated according to the pupil’s ability to 
produce a high standard of efficiency in 
the production of the many woodworking 
units or operations. 

The heading “neatness” is not shown 
on this graph, but it is an important re- 
quirement. The pupil is rated on his 
ability to carry out good, clean cut pro- 
jects, as well as his maintenance of an 
orderly bench and shop. “A place for 
everything and everything in its place,” 
is the watchword in the shop and tool 
room. 

Naturally, language ability is as essen- 
tial in the vocational department as in the 
class room. In our shop, everybody 
tries to talk, with varying degrees of 
success. Those who cannot express them- 
selves understandably in speech are per- 
mitted to write their wants and questions 
but are expected to express them in sen- 
tence form, in a clear and concise man- 
ner. This method is often slower than 
some others in vogue, but we cannot af- 
ford to lose sight of the necessity for 
giving our pupils accurate technical lan- 
guage, nor may we sacrifice accuracy for 
speed. Compelling the pupils to speak 
or write is one of the best ways for the 
instructor to find out to just what degree 
the trade language is understood. 

“On time” is an important heading, and 
it is usually needed, even when the pu- 
pils live next door to the shop. It is 
very desirable that a deaf child be trained 
to keep appointments on the dot, and 
that “tramway” punctuality be enforced. 

(Continued on page 117) 
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FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








Alice in Radioland 


By AraH Harriet MILLER 


S SHE fell down the rabbit hole, 
A Alice thought things got “curioser 
and curioser” the farther she went. 
Hard of hearing but wide awake Alice, 
with a turn of her wrist, finds things in 
Radioland getting clearer and clearer and 
much more thrilling and interesting than 
Wonderland ever was or ever could be. 

It is almost unbelievable that I, with 
less than half of my hearing, can hear 
and understand a speaker one hundred, 
one thousand, miles away—or half way 
"round the earth! The other night a 
Spaniard spoke in his native language 
from Buenos Aires, South America, and 
although I do not understand Spanish, 
I was able to get a faithful reproduction 
of his voice with all its shades and varia- 
tions. A few moments afterwards his 
stirring talk was interpreted into English 
and I missed not one word of it. I heard, 
directly from London, all the details of 
the romance which shook the British Em- 
pire to its foundations. And I was 
thrilled to my own foundations to hear 
Big Ben chime out the hour from the 
tower of the House of Parliament. 

My real interest in radio is from the 
speech standpoint. I had been listening 
to the radio for several years through the 
ordinary loudspeaker without being able 
to distinguish words. My only enjoyment 
of it was through music, and I realize 
now that I missed all the finer notes and 
shades of even that. I became hard of 
hearing at the age of nine as a result of 
scarlet fever. As my speech was not 
fully developed, I naturally retained all 
my childish defects, and being unable to 
hear myself or others clearly, I was un- 
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aware of these defects until just recently. 
No one ever had made any attempt to 
correct my mistakes or tell me about them 
until last summer, when a former teacher 
of the deaf checked up on my speech 
by means of a chart which showed me 
that I was running most of my vowels 
into each other (not such good vowels at 
that), and putting my consonants decided- 
ly into the background. Small wonder 
that people with normal hearing and 
speech had difficulty in understanding 
me! The teacher who so kindly pointed 
out my mistakes to me suggested that les- 
sons in speech, wearing a hearing aid, 
and listening to the radio would help me 
more than anything else. About this time, 
I happened to be listening to the radio 
with a friend who has the same hearing 
loss as my own. Much to my surprise 
and shame, she understood every word of 
the speech we were listening to, while I 
understood nothing. We decided that 
something should be done about it. 
Through the generosity of a manufacturer 
of hearing aids who is interested in the 
speech problems of the hard of hearing, 
I am now the temporary owner of a 
radio of good quality, especially con- 
structed so that one can use an earphone 
with it instead of a loudspeaker. 
Education of my hearing was not a mat- 
ter of taking a tiny particle of hearing 
and after months and years of gruelling 
labor, making it do wonders, although I 
know this can and has been done. I had 
50 per cent of hearing in one ear and 30 
per cent in the other to start with. All 
that was needed was to wake it up and 
put it to work. This was hard at the 
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beginning, as it had been idle for many 
years. 

Hours of constant and determined lis- 
tening to the radio followed, sometimes 
lasting until 12:30 or 1 o’clock in the 
morning. At first I could hear nothing 
but a voice, but that voice was saying 
words that conveyed thoughts to millions 
of people. I was provoked that it meant 
nothing to me. It just had to mean 
something, and right away, too. 


When I came into possession of the 
radio, the recent political campaign was 
at its height. Flowery speeches of prom- 
ise, praise, and denunciation filled the 
air. Lots of talk, too much of it; but 
by means of it I received the elements of 
my radio education. The first few at- 
tempts gave me only gibberish, with a 
few intelligible words here and _ there, 
such as I, you, we, the, a, was, were, am, 
I then tried to understand what 





are. 

followed these words: I am __.._. 3; we 
ee: ; the $a ; you 
a , etc. This gradually devel- 


oped into putting two and two together to 
make four, my old standby in lip read- 
ing. I still fall back upon this method 
now and then, when the reception is not 
so good. After some weeks of practice, 
I found myself understanding whole ad- 
dresses, missing only a few words here 
and there, not enough to matter. My edu- 
cation since then has progressed steadily 
and surely until there is no further need 
of my listening to everything in order 
to get the gist or trend of the programs. 
I now choose my own, and understand 
them, too. 


I have reached the point where I know 
when English and music are being mur- 
dered as they often are over the air; I 
revel in the purity of flawless speech; I 
lose myself in raptures over the mellow 
beauty of the voices of opera singers. I 
have heard a good many during the last 
two months, including Nino Martini, Rich- 
ard Bonelli, Marion Talley, Helen Jep- 
son, Lucrezia Bori, and Maria Jeritza. I 
am awaiting the thrill of hearing Kirsten 
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Flagstad, the famous Swedish songbird. 

Little by little, my pronunciation is 
becoming more up-to-date through hear- 
ing words spoken correctly by good 
speakers. My vocabulary is growing 
wider and more flexible. “The Word 
Man” is a great. help to me in this way, 
when I am lucky enough to catch him. 
Unfortunately, his hours and mine do not 
tally. His custom of enunciating words 
once in the wrong way and three times 
in the right way is particularly adaptable 
to my method of acquiring knowledge— 
that of making mistakes and learning 
thereby. 

As for learning, no one could listen to 
the radio day after day without adding 
to his store of common knowledge. If it 
is true that we retain longer the things 
we hear, then a hard of hearing person 
who has to work twice as hard to hear 
what a hearing person takes in easily, is 
not going to let it go in one ear and 
out the other. If radio means a new day 
in education for everybody, it can mean 
that for you and me and the ten million 
others who do not hear well. It is the 
one way we can acquire the thing we 
need most—simple, effective, and under- 
standable speech. And the best speech 
spoken today (as well as some that is 
very bad) is spoken into the microphone. 


On several different occasions my re- 
cent interest in radio has led me to look 
up the technicality of the subject while 
at the Congressional Library. I wanted 
to find out what happens from the time a 
radio wave leaves Radio City and enters 
my ear; I wanted to know about the 
marvelous laws of nature called into play, 
all perfectly coordinated so that reception 
takes place. Interesting facts, such as 
the speed with which a radio wave travels 
around the earth, often make me pause to 
wonder and think while I am listening to 
a speaker or musician. The speaker’s 
lips are shaping a word at the same in- 
stant that I am hearing it! The player’s 
finger has not left the key of the piano! 
The bow is still on the violin string! 
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What can be better exercise for the 
hard of hearing person, or for that mat- 
ter, any one, than listening to the seventy- 
piece orchestra of the Ford Sunday Eve- 
ning Hour, trying to distinguish the dif- 
ferent instruments as they take up their 
parts, all one perfect blend toward a 
perfect interpretation? 


Nothing thrills me more than to hear 
the United States Marine Band play 
“America,” unless it is five or ten thou- 
sand voices singing the same song. When 
Homer Rodeheaver urges his radio lis- 
teners, “Come On, Let’s Sing,” I lift my 
voice in song, entirely oblivious to the 
fact that I am in my room in Chevy 
Chase, Maryland, not New York City. 
The Welcome Valley program in which 
Edgar A. Guest, the popular American 
poet, is featured, is also one of my fa- 
vorites. When Uncle Dave Macon in 
Nashville, Tennessee, sings old time moun- 
tain ballads and hymns, accompanying 
himself with his guitar, I am back home 
in the Virginia mountains, sitting by the 
hearth with my folks and_ neighbors, 
joining with them and Uncle Dave when 
he sings “The Unclouded Day” and “In 
the Land Where We'll Never Grow Old.” 


One of the most entertaining of the 
educational programs at present is the 
Cavalcade of America, in which the im- 
portant historical events of our country, 
as well as outstanding individual accom- 
plishments, are re-enacted. The sound 
effects over the air are very realistic. 

My sense of humor is already well de- 
veloped, but Burns and Allen, Eddie Can- 
tor, Jack Benny, Phil Baker, Amos ’n 
Andy, Lum and Abner, and Irvin Cobb 
keep it limber and in good working or- 
der. Joyous peals of laughter ring out 
in my room quite often in the evenings, 
with only the walls to hear. 


The human voice coming over the air 
is something warm and near to us, which 
accounts, I suppose, for the fascination 
and appeal of advertisements by radio 
even as compared with those seen on at- 
tractively colored pages of popular maga- 
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It requires a bit of sheer will 
power on my part to resist the tempta- 
tion of sending my name and address to 
every company that advertises something 
which appeals to the fancy of a young 
lady. 

The radio works hand in hand with 
the hearing aid and telephone. Each 
makes for a greater understanding of the 
other. A hard of hearing person who 
has had his hearing trained by listening 
to the radio, finds that he gets better and 
bigger results from his hearing aid. He 
also finds that his facility in using the 
telephone increases along with his ease 
in understanding speech by radio. How- 
ever, his ability to understand conversa- 
tion over the telephone depends, as even 
the normally hearing person knows, on 
the quality of the speech which comes 
from the other end of the wire. 


zines. 


The entirely new and different view- 
point I have toward my defective hear- 
ing amazes me. Why, there was a time 
when I considered myself a semi-mute! 
Now, I do not think of myself as deaf. 
Like a normally hearing person, I run 
casually through the daily radio schedule 
to see if there are any evening or early 
morning programs I want to hear. My 
hearing aid is a part of me—I could not 
or would not be without it. I think 
nothing of calling up a friend or answer- 
ing the telephone when it rings. I am 
learning to speak clearly, but softly, so 
that my voice has a pleasant effect on 
others. All of this gives me a wonderful 
feeling of security and confidence, price- 
less to a hard of hearing person. 


I sometimes catch myself wishing that 
I had a dozen pairs of impaired ears 
instead of only one, especially when lis- 
tening to the radio! Certainly, Alice, 
with all her adventures in Wonderland, 
never had education, music, entertain- 
ment, and news while it is news, at the 
tips of her fingers as I have in Radio- 
land. And think of all the adventures 
still to come! 
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An Eye Story About Ears 


By TuHeopore FE. Norton 


HERE was a dramatic touch to the 
start of my hearing troubles, four 
years ago. I had just won a bitter 
struggle with septicaemia (blood poison- 
ing) from which about one in every two 
hundred and fifty stricken ever recovers. 
The illness itself had been induced by 
the officious meddling of an interne who 
had tried to improve upon the surgical 
work of my own surgeon by cutting an 
additional incision to drain a nasal ab- 
scess. Three dragging months of wasting 
fever and agonizing pain were over; the 
recuperative stage had arrived, I was 
told, and my discharge was imminent. 
But, suddenly, a few days before that 
event, I noted that the footsteps in the 
hospital corridor sounded muffled. My 
nurse’s words were blurred; she had 
often to repeat. A sharp request to tone 
my radio down puzzled me; I thought 
the music soft enough. I worried and 
complained about a numb _ sensation 
around my ears, but no one took me seri- 
ously. On the day of my discharge, the 
resident otologist examined me_ super- 
ficially and made light of my fears. 

“You’ve been in bed too long,” he 
said. “Go home and forget about it. 
There’s nothing wrong.” 

Reassured, I left the hospital happily. 
Two weeks later a friend visited me. At 
the outset, his normal voice was clearly 
audible; three hours later he was shout- 
ing and I kept on asking, “What? What?” 
Finally, I gave up and said, “I’m sorry, 
but I just can’t hear you any more.” 

This abrupt onset of deafness stunned 
me. Desperately, I beat my head, hop- 
ing thus to bring back normality. Futile- 
ly, I irrigated my dulled ears, believing 
that wax, possibly, had blocked the pas- 
sages. 

The family doctor, unable to diagnose 
the trouble, suggested a specialist. I be- 
gan a frantic round of visits to ear doc- 


tors. One learned member of the medical 
profession nearly drove me wild. After 
examining me and fussing over me for an 
hour he yelled into my deadened ears, 
“My boy, I’m afraid that. you can’t hear,” 
and sagely shook his head. All of them 
agreed that a toxic neuritis of the audi- 
tory nerve caused the impairment, but 
they could not agree on a remedy. Tests 
revealed a sixty per cent loss in auditory 
function. 


Sympathy Is Not Always 
Understanding 


I succumbed to a wave of overwhelm- 
ing self-pity. I was twenty-six years old, 
and in the profession of Law, where 
good hearing is essential. For months, 
I wished only to be left alone to nurse 
and coddle my misery. My relatives and 
friends were very sympathetic, but total- 
ly unfamiliar with the psychological as- 
pects of my problem. They had no ink- 
ling of the overpowering feeling of frus- 
tration engendered by eternal attendance 
at a talkie with the sound cut off. At 
gatherings, I could either attempt a feeble 
smile and pretend to understand if ad- 
dressed, or else, and most frequently, I 
could exhibit my despair by a woebegone, 
pained expression. If I asked a speaker 
for necessary repetitions, the wild eyed 
bafflement after a first request hurt me 
terribly. I became morose and extremely 
difficult to live with. 

Reluctantly, I learned about hearing 
aids. My family, by insistent urgings, 
practically forced me to try them. All 
the salesmen of such devices who called 
were professionally sympathetic, boastful 
of the superiority of their own products, 
and enormously interested in making a 
sale, regardless of the fitness for my par- 
ticular needs of what they had to offer. 
The instrument that I selected after many 
trials helped me to understand speech 
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much more readily, but failed entirely 
to lift my mental depression. I expected 
too much; I wanted normal hearing and 
it could not give me that. The fussing 
with the volume control of the aid; its 
lack of directional qualities, which made 
me look in every direction but the right 
one for the sound; and the inherent dis- 
tortion of the device, that turned remem- 
bered voices into mockeries of their 
former familiarity, irritated and distract- 
ed me. Of course, I magnified my diffi- 
culties, but the ‘tin ear’ nearly made a 
nervous wreck of me. Foolishly, too, I 
was ashamed to wear it. I imagined that 
people stared at me rudely. Rupert 
Hughes, in an article on his own deafness, 
voiced my feelings, too, when he de- 
scribed his reactions at being caught 
wearing a hearing aid as akin to being 
caught at a formal party in his winter 
underwear. 

Invariably, wherever I went, in a sub- 
way car, on a bus, on the street, or even 
from auto to auto, someone would be sure 
to ask me for directions. When, shame- 
facedly, I groped for the aid or con- 
fessed my deafness, the usual result was 
an abrupt turning away with an impatient 
shrug. That always cut me; made me 
feel utterly: useless in a friendless world. 


The Isolation Policy Does Not Work 


A year and half later, still in poor 
health and still despondent, I went to 
Florida, hoping that the warm climate 
would improve my condition. On _ the 
way down I insisted on a table for my- 
self in the ship’s dining salon. My 
policy of segregation persisted after my 
arrival at a hotel in St. Petersburg. I 
used my “tin ear” as little as possible. 
However, I discovered quickly, living 
among strangers, that they had scant pa- 
tience with me if they had to write or to 
repeat what they had to say. So, I was 
forced to wear the instrument more gen- 
erally. That rid me, finally, of the ob- 
session of shame. Also, as I became ac- 
customed to it, the manipulative troubles 
disappeared. I began to adjust it auto- 
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matically to the speakers’ voices. But I 
continued with my Job-like lament and 
believed that my case was unique. 

A fellow wanderer in silent land, deaf- 
ened since adolescence, wearing her “tin 
ear” unashamed, corrected my mistaken 
idea when she informed me how large 
the group is whose mantle of silence is 
lifted by the closing of an electric switch 
and relentlessly lowered again with its 
opening. “Fifteen million of us,” she 
said. She invited me to visit the Lip 
Readers’ Club in the city. “You'll like 
it,” she promised. 


The Company Was Not Miserable 


“Misery loves company,” came to mind, 
when, reluctantly, I accompanied her to 
my first meeting. I expected to find a 
group of sorrowful individuals, sitting 
about consoling each other as best they 
could. Instead, I found a mixed group 
of young and elderly people, all smiling, 
actually laughing heartily at times, en- 
gaged in making a game out of a lesson 
in lip reading. Intently, they all watched 
the teacher. Whoever first succeeded in 
understanding her went forward to repeat 
what she had said. The competition was 
keen. Some were good at the game, 
others pathetically bad, but the individual 
result didn’t matter. It was the attempt 
that counted. If one had understood per- 
fectly, they all were proud; if another 
failed, all were sorry, and the loser was 
encouraged to try again. Mirth was there. 
Even happiness seemed to hover. Could 
a deaf man be content, I wondered? They 
seemed to be. Even I, stimulated by the 
spirited contest, managed to catch a 
phrase here and there. A very charming 
woman, seated behind me, drove away 
forever my feelings of uniqueness. She 
noted my comprehension of a sentence 
and, over my remonstrance with a, “We’re 
all like that here,” insisted that I go 
forward and repeat what I had read on 
the teacher’s lips. The audience ap- 
plauded my successful effort warmly. 
Thus, I got the first inkling that the 
handicap was surmountable. 
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Lip Reading the First Real Solace 


The friendly lady introduced herself 
after the meeting as a teacher of lip 
reading in the city’s Vocational School. 
She asked me to come to her free classes 
there and told me that she helieved I 
had the makings of an expert in the art. 
I went to only three or four of the class 
sessions before I was forced to return to 
my home for additional medical treat- 
ment. However, I had learned in what 
direction my solace lay. My first teacher, 
who showed me that I could learn to 
hear with my eyes, has my eternal grati- 
tude. 

After another operation on a hip ab- 
scess, suddenly, my hearing improved 
very much. I could understand a slightly 
raised voice without a hearing aid. The 
click of a razor blade dropped on a 
window sill, and other equally homely 
sounds, audible once more, sounded like 
symphonies! Normal companionship 
again! The joy of resurrection was mine! 
So, hopeful of complete recovery, I dis- 
carded the hearing aid entirely; I did 
nothing further about lip reading. That 
blissful state lasted for two months. 

Recurring abscesses thereafter, _ still 
traceable to the original infection, ar- 
rested my return to the hearing world. 
Sounds began to fade once more. I 
cursed my fate and put on the hearing 
aid again. In the second month of my 
renewed trek toward tomb-like silence, I 
bought a more powerful one. A month 
later, that no longer helped, nor did any 
other electrical device give me relief. An 
old-fashioned flexible hearing tube was all 
that I could use successfully. I had 
been embarrassed by the “tin ear”; my 
reaction to this weird contraption was a 
feeling of abysmal disgrace. 

For the next six months I lived in an 
earthly hell. On occasions I toyed with 
the idea of suicide. But curiosity and a 
grim sense of humor counteracted the 
morbid thoughts. I wanted to see what 
could happen next. It happened faster 
than I expected. 
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Certainty Is a Relief 


Late in 1934, I was sent to Texas. I 
left New York carrying the monstrous in- 
strument, and spent Christmas at sea. 
Six days after my departure, on arrival 
in Galveston en route to El Paso, I found 
that the tube no longer conveyed a sin- 
gle sound to my ears. I threw it over- 
board. The foghorn’s blast, although I 
stood directly under the outlet, remained 
only a puff of escaping steam to my eyes. 
On that day, literally, I became deaf as a 
post or any other inanimate object. That 
was my Christmas gift. But, strangely, a 
feeling of relief possessed me now. No 
more instruments! Remembering Florida 
at last, I said to myself, “Now, Ill have 
to learn to read lips.” 

The Vocational School in El Paso, 
where I inquired, referred me to my sec- 
ond teacher of lip reading, who is a very 
remarkable person. Her patience, versa- 
tility, and sympathetic understanding were 
the saving props that helped me up the 
ladder which, again, I slowly started to 
ascend. 

She urged me to reenter society for 
the practice it would give me, if nothing 
else. An old friend, fortuitously a resi- 
dent of the city, introduced me to her 
social circle, and I forced myself to ac- 
cept invitations and visited just as much 
as my poor physical condition permitted. 
People were very kind, but, with pencil 
and pad as my ears, my initial ventures 
into society were not brilliant successes, 
particularly if conversation happened to 
be the order of the evening. Even play- 
ing bridge was difficult. However, with 
friendly cooperation, that was circum- 
vented. We resorted to pantomine in 
bidding. My teacher also cooperated by 
concentrating on bridge terminology in 
the initial lessons. In a short time, the 
pantomine was no longer necessary, 
though it had been an amusing diversion. 

Names bothered me, as they still do. 
However, my friends adopted the expedi- 
ent of writing out beforehand the names 
of new people that they expected me to 
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meet. At large affairs, which I also at- 
tended, I learned to say merely, “How 
do you do,” and to pretend thatiI had 
caught the name. I met scores of people 
in that manner and, thus, avoided em- 
barrassment to everyone. If the ac- 
quaintanceship proved to be more than 
casual, I confessed my ignorance of the 
individual’s name. Invariably, with good 
humor and an amused smile, he or she 
wrote it out for me. 


I Begin to Understand Conversation 


I found my teacher’s lips difficult to 
read. My old friend’s were extremely 
easy. Through the combined efforts of 
the two of them, I progressed rapidly. I 
remain, however, unable to apportion the 
measure of debt I owe to each. It must 
have been boring enough to have had to 
repeat ordinary conversation as my friend 
was forced to do repeatedly at first. On 
the other hand, the monotonous repeti- 
tion of consonant and vowel movements 
to familiarize me with their individuality 
required the forbearance of a saint. But 
each succeeding lesson left its impression. 
After ten lessons, my friend did not have 
to repeat so often. After fifteen, we 
could talk together for as long as an hour 
without major repetitions on her part. 
Then, I attempted three party conversa- 
tions. 

My teacher kept the lessons as inter- 
esting as possible, digressing from the 
routine of the book. The later ones in- 
cluded mother goose rhymes, amusing 
anecdotes which she went out of her way 
to find, extracts from legal reports and 
even philosophical discussions. In addi- 
tion, however, she continued obdurately 
to impose practice on the fundamentals. 
She was right, naturally. My gratitude 
is everlasting. 

In all, I completed twenty-five lessons 
before further required hospital treat- 
ment made me leave Texas for home. I 
was extremely sorry to go for I had en- 
joyed my stay in Texas thoroughly. When 
I left, after but three months of lip read- 
ing, I could really listen to people with 
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my eyes, and, also, participate in group 
conversations to some extent. The de- 
feated individual who had arrived was 
completely replaced by a cheerful, confi- 
dent person whose pessimistic thoughts 
had given way to optimistic ones. My 
chin was in the air again. On the way 
home, I amused myself by fooling the 
waiters in the dining cars; none of them 
were aware of my deafness. Some fel- 
low passengers to whom I talked would 
not believe that I could not hear a word 
they said because I understood them so 
well. 


Lip reading, of course, did not replace 
my lost hearing. I did not find an equiv- 
alent for a good pair of ears. There is 
none. But, in becoming skilled in the 
art, I rearmed myself with an adequate 
weapon which enabled me to face my fu- 
ture confidently. There were many whose 
lips remained unintelligible; there always 
will be. Women’s lips were far easier 
to follow than men’s but, from my view- 
point, that was as it should be. Mumblers 
I shall never understand. However, my 
world was infinitely enlarged. 


Adventures in Lip Reading 


My renewed confidence made me ad- 
venturous. I looked for practice every- 
where and enjoyed myself into the bar- 
gain. In the shops, most of the time, I 
found I could make my purchases with- 
out disclosing my deafness. If that be- 
came necessary, I was no longer ashamed 
to divulge the fact. Then, the attempts 
of the clerks to shout into my ears, as 
futile as arguing with the moon, amused 
me. 


In public places, I eavesdropped from 
a distance. Many times the after date 
conversations of girls, even at the oppo- 
site end of a car, were legible. The 
spicy nature of some of their unwitting 
disclosures added zest to the practice les- 
sons in lip reading that I got. 

At times, I forgot that others were not 
lip readers and silently mouthed my 

(Continued on page 121) 
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Let Me Do It 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


ETTY dropped her cigarette behind 
her desk and trampled it under- 


foot. Miss Marcella Stuart of the 
Virginia Stuarts, just getting out of her 
ancient coupé across the street, was quite 
broadminded, but she simply could not 
tolerate women who smoked. So Betty 
Kinney considered discretion the better 
part of valor in this instance, really quite 
an eloquent tribute to Miss Marcella, con- 
sidering Betty’s natural tendency to meet 
opposition headon. 

“For goodness’ sake!” she cried in dis- 
appointment as Marcella came in, “You 
look as though you’d lost your best friend. 
And here I’ve been counting on an enjoy- 
able talk with the only person who ever 
comes here without wanting a job.” 

“My birthday,” said Marcella, shortly. 
“I’m thirty-seven.” 

“A mere infant,” chided Betty. “If your 
despondency is sentimental, remember that 
the modern woman is not at her best 
until around forty—then it is that she 
makes her greatest conquests. You really 
should follow the newspapers more close- 
ly. You know Sue Miller Carroll?” 

“Of course,” said Marcella. 

Miss Kinney picked up the morning 
paper from her desk, turned the pages 
and indicated an item. It was the mar- 
riage license list. One had been issued 
to Arthur Colman Magruder, age 51, and 
Sue Miller Carroll, age 46.” 

“Not the Arthur Colman Magruder— 
Dr. Magruder the eye, ear and throat 
specialist, the society doctor!” gasped 
Marcella. 

“None other,” Betty assured her. “Sue 
has been going to him for a couple of 
years on account of her deafness. About 
six months ago her eyes began to trouble 
her a little and he has been treating them. 
When a man of 51—especially a widower 
—begins looking closely into a girl’s eyes 


—are you sure your eyes do not need 
attention?” 

“No,” said Marcella, bitterly, “my eyes 
are all right. It’s my brain that needs 
attention. Oh, I’m not allowing myself 
to be troubled sentimentally by the pass- 
ing years,” she protested. “It’s just that 
I feel I should be doing a little more 
with my brains. What was the use of 
struggling through college if I’m going 
to keep on year after year doing work 
that any grade-school girl could do.” 


Her Job Was Too Easy 


“Well, well, so your job is not diffi- 
cult enough—is that it?” 

“Really, yes. I do not need any more 
than the $25 a week I get—but I just 
feel I should be doing something a little 
more useful to society than checking 


‘travel accounts year after year.” 


“You mean you'd like to consider 
other work—another position?” asked 
Miss Kinney. “It might not be so difficult 
at that—with your training and splendid 
background of experience.” 

“Oh, I guess it’s just a mood—but you 
rather hit it off when you implied that 
the work was not difficult enough. I’m 
in a rut.” 

Miss Kinney considered the matter. 

“Do you know,” she said, finally, “I 
believe I can write the proper prescrip- 
tion for you.” 

She really liked nothing better, when 
she had the time, than to take an active 
part in reconstructing a career for some 
one. As she often said, she had inherited 
enough to safeguard her from actual 
want, and the fact gave her just that 
much more confidence in tackling em- 
ployment problems than the person who 
had to face them acutely concerned with 
the outcome. 

“Is it bitter medicine?” asked Marcella. 
“Or can I take it like aspirin?” 
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On the Way Out or on the Way Up? 


“Neither—I’m mixing a cocktail for 
you. I read in a business magazine some 
time ago that when the boss said ‘Let me 
do it,’ implying that there was no em- 
ployee about the place who could do 
the job satisfactorily, he was on his way 
out; but when a subordinate employee 
says ‘Let me do it,’ he is on his way up. 
The article went on to say that in every 
office there is apt to be a disagreeable 
job that nearly every one shirks. It is 
usually one that demands patience and 
care rather than unusual ability. The 
author told about an office in which this 
job, the preparation of a monthly sum- 
mary for submittal to the central office 
in New York City, fell to the manager, 
not merely because he really believed 
he was the only one who knew what was 
needed, but because none of the other 
workers offered to help. They were afraid 
of it. So the manager put off the un- 
pleasant task until the very last minute 
each month, with the result that the sum- 
mary always went out full of erasures 
and corrections, and very often with errors 
that had to be corrected by supplemental 
reports.” 

“Yes,” said Marcella, leaning forward, 
eyes bright. 

“A new worker came to the office; and, 
the very first month, observing the man- 
ager’s difficulties, offered to help. The 
second month he said, ‘Let me do it.’ It 
seems he had been looking over the carbon 
copies in the files and believed he under- 
stood what was needed. He showed such 
a knowledge of the report that the man- 
ager let him try it the third month. The 
new man, instead of putting off the work 
until the last minute, gradually assembled 
the data during the month and at the 
close of the month had already prepared 
a rough draft to which the last-minute 
figures could be added. Then he made a 
neatly typed copy and handed it in. The 
manager was delighted, and sent it off at 
once. The new clerk waited patiently 
for the commendation he felt sure he 
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would receive from the New York office. 
None came.” 

“It’s like that often,” commented Mar- 
cella. “So little encouragement.” 


He did Not Wait for Encouragement 


“The second month the new man pre- 
pared the summary with even greater 
care,” went on Betty. “This time he added 
little explanatory comments where they 
appeared desirable. Again the report 
went in. No comment from New York.” 

“He must have been pretty well dis- 
couraged,” said Marcella. 

“In a way—but you overlook the fact 
that his immediate boss, the manager who 
had been doing this unpleasant job, knew 
what the man had done—and appreciated 
it. So the disappointment was lightened 
a good bit by an office promotion of $10 
a month. This was enough to encourage 
the worker to try even harder, so that the 
fourth summary was even better than the 
first three. A week after the fourth had 
been mailed, the employee was called 
into the manager’s office and introduced 
to a representative from the New York 
headquarters. The people there had no- 
ticed the improved summary at once, and 
had been enthusiastic over each succeed- 
ing improvement, with the result that the 
Board of Directors decided that here was 
the man to be put in charge of the prep- 
aration of the general summary for the 
entire organization each month—and he 
went to New York with a $600-a-year in- 
crease in salary—and unbounded pos- 
sibilities for future advancement.” 

Marcella got to her feet, a look of 
determination in her eyes. 


A Job Nobody Wants 


“T was right,” she asserted, “it was 
my brain that needed attention. We 
have exactly that sort of job in my office 
—a monthly summary of travel—where 
the men go, how, what it costs, etc. And 
the chief does it every month because 
none of the rest of us ever shows any 
inclination to help. He’s been doing it 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Calling All Teachers 


By ANNE BUNGER 


ers. Miss Witherspoon’s frank and 

comprehensive article in the December 
VoLTa REVIEW offers us a wide choice of 
questions from which to select in making 
the opening speeches in such a round- 
table discussion. What teacher could 
read this friendly, earnest challenge with- 
out reacting definitely for or against the 
points suggested for “airing” in the VOLTA 
Review? And where but in our own 
country and Canada could such a co- 
operative plan bring to light so wide a 
range of viewpoints and therefore the 
maximum number of opportunities to im- 
prove the conditions and circumstances 
under which we and our pupils work? 


There Should Be a Forum for 
Teachers 


ES the idea of a forum for teach- 


The forum should, in order to accom- 
plish its full purpose, record many dis- 
cussions of each problem. One view- 
point cannot be all things to all teachers. 
The real need for a continual exchange 
of thought is brought to our realization if 
we consider where, and to what extent, 
speech-reading is taught. It is taught to 
adults of all ages in college class-rooms, 
in college extension classes, in private 
schools, in public school evening classes, 
in state schools, in studios, in homes, in 
leagues, in church schools, in social serv- 
ice centers. It is taught to large groups, 
to small groups, and individually. Prac- 
tice hours’ are sometimes a part of the 
work, sometimes not. Lip reading is 
taught to children in public schools, in 
private schools, in state schools, in day 
schools, and tutorially. There are advan- 
tages as well as disadvantages in each of 
these arrangements. 

I believe a forum could become one of 
the best means for mutual understanding 
among teachers and for. raising the stand- 
ards of both teaching efficiency and pupil 


achievement. But in order to make it an 
outstandingly constructive feature of the 
Vo.tTA REVIEW, its contributors will need 
to speak as honestly and fearlessly as Miss 
Witherspoon has done and its readers 
should have the advantage of a long look 
at both the affirmative and negative sides 
of questions being considered. One ques- 
tion or problem will of course lead to 
another. I find it hard to select one of 
the topics suggested which will not neces- 
sitate talking about at least some of the 
others. So I shall just take the first 
question, that of a standardized “test for 
lip-reading ability,” and speak my thoughts 
about it. 


Can Lip Reading Tests Be 
Standardized? 


Can we compare tests for the rapidity 
of reading print and understanding it 
silently to the understanding of spoken 
language which we do not hear or hear 
only in part? The standardized tests 
used in the public schools are to deter- 
mine ability to acquire knowledge, or to 
find a general intelligence rating. They 
are given to children whose learning 
habits are in the formative period. There 
are reading tests, arithmetic tests, achieve- 
ment tests for all academic subjects, and 
intelligence tests. They are given in print, 
which is always there and doesn’t change. 
The speech-reader has to be aware of so 
much more than simple, definite, printed 
words. Gesture, mien, bodily movements, 
facial expression, rapidity of speech, em- 
phasis, and the general circumstances 
under which the speech-reading is done, 
all have their bearing on the success in 
understanding. The test would most like- 
ly be given by one person, presumably 
the teacher, who, if it be a real test, must 
give the material naturally, in every way 
that spoken words can be natural,—voice, 
articulation, expression, speed, accent, etc. 
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The choice of the material itself would be, 
to my way of thinking, a problem im- 
possible to solve. For we cannot stand- 
ardize the daily experiences of life. Our 
real test of speech-reading ability comes 
in the ways in which we use what ability 
we have from dawn of day to set of sun. 
Will not this be true always? That our 
ability grows in proportion to the extent 
to which we use it is one of the inspiring 
facts which we, as teachers, should use 
every means to impress upon our stu- 
dents. 


Do Class Room Tests Reveal Ability? 


Suppose we could devise test material 
which would be exactly representative of 
what a speech-reader meets in the course 
of his daily living. Suppose this mate- 
rial could be given so casually that the 
pupil would not sense any atmosphere of 
“examination.” What would it prove? In 
what sense would it be a test of ability? 
It seems to me that it would be a happy 
experience for the student, in that it 
would show him what he could do under 
the most favorable circumstances. We do 
something of this kind in Ypsilanti at the 
close of each term. Inasmuch as our 
students receive college credit for each 
course in speech-reading, they must “pass 
the final examination” required for all 
college subjects. Students are allowed 
two hours in which to write out their 
“blue book.” We always use our voices, 
so part of the talking is done behind a 
plate glass window, just to make sure 
that sound is cut off for those who wish 
to practice that way. The students write 
what we say. My half of the December 
“examination” consisted of five parts, each 
part counting twenty per cent in the final 
rating. The gist of the material was as 
follows: 

I. Ten general conversational remarks 
about timely topics. (Christmas, Edward 
VIII’s abdication, the dedication of Ann 
Arbor’s new bell tower, the weather fore- 
cast in the morning paper, etc.) 


II. Ten questions based on notebook 
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practice material, recorded and in some 
instances compiled by the students them- 
selves through the preceding term of 
twelve weeks. 

III. Ten statements based on notebook 
material. 

IV. Ten things seen on the way to 
school, written as given from the form 
sentence, “On the way to school this 
morning, I saw _________.. e 

1. President Munson going into the 
Administration Building. 

2. A Blue Goose bus going to Detroit. 

3. A dog chasing a squirrel . . . etc. 

V. Story. (Watched, then written as re- 
membered. ) 

It was fun. But it was just another 
class-room game. I’m sure that the stu- 
dents were more concerned about the 
conversational bouts in which they would 
have to take part as they journeyed by 
train and bus to St. Louis, to Calumet, 
to Saginaw, or to Orchard Park. Travel, 
especially travel at holiday time, is teem- 
ing with opportunities to test one’s speech- 
reading ability. 


There Must Be Pupil Responsibility 


I share Miss Witherspoon’s anxiety 
for those pupils who do not make prog- 
ress. But these students, and all stu- 
dents, need an approach to the study of 
speech-reading which will, from the first 
lesson, give them something to do, both 
at school and at home. They need regu- 
lar and guided practice hours in conjunc- 
tion with the lesson hours. Emphasis 
needs to be placed on pupil responsibility 
at all times, and on immediate application 
of practice habits to actual life situations. 
The sooner we realize that mistakes are 
made, and will always be made, by the 
best speech-readers in the world, the 
sooner will our own mistakes be taken 
more philosophically, as just a part of 
the day’s “test.” The speech-reading stu- 
dent can be guided into the habit of mak- 
ing his mistakes help him in realizing 
what things are always hard, and why. 
I cannot see wherein tests remove any 

(Continued on page 117) 
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Working Together for Better Teaching 


By Mary VANcE CARNEY 


URING the past two or three 
B years, interest in lip reading on 

the part of the general public 
seems to have been increasing to a re- 
markable extent. This interest has been 
stimulated by frequent references to lip 
reading in newspaper and magazine ar- 
ticles, by a steadily developing “news- 
sense” on the part of the leaders in local 
organizations for the hard of hearing in 
presenting attractive reports of their activ- 
ities, and by the provision made for 
classes in lip reading in many WPA and 
other adult education projects throughout 
the country. 

Many of the questions raised in Miss 
Witherspoon’s article in the December 
issue of this magazine doubtless had a 
familiar ring for every teacher who read 
them. The challenge to explain and to 
justify both our aims and our procedure 
comes to us more frequently and more 
searchingly than ever before. Public offi- 
cials who must decide whether to appro- 
priate the taxpayers’ money to provide 
classes in lip reading have a right and a 
duty to question us closely. Prospective 
pupils have a right to ask that they 
should receive as effective training as 
possible during every moment that they 
spend in our lesson periods and practice 
classes, each in proportion to his own 
needs and capabilities. 


Every Teacher a Challenge to Herself 


No challenge that comes to us from 
others is half as searching as the ques- 
tioning that every conscientious teacher 
applies to herself. Each of us has adopted 
a definite method of procedure, and we 
know that good lip readers have devel- 
oped under this procedure. We all are 
willing to acknowledge with the greatest 
frankness that we have often been dis- 
appointed in the results obtained by in- 
telligent, co-operative and persevering pu- 


pils. We shall welcome any real help 
that may be offered us for adapting our 
work to the needs of special types of 
minds, and for saving time in attaining 
desired results with all pupils. We should 
be cautious, however, in throwing aside 
any features of our work that have proved 
to be reasonably reliable, until suggested 
modifications have been tested thoroughly. 
Miss Witherspoon tells us of the fine 
attitude shown by the teachers of lip 
reading in Switzerland toward study and 
experimentation “in a spirit of mutual 
understanding.” Who can doubt that the 
teachers of America are ready to approach 
their problems in the same spirit, to show 
the same willingness to free their minds 
from personal bias and prejudice, and to 
study every theory and established prin- 
ciple that has a bearing upon our work? 


The Waif, Lip Reading, Is Being 
Adopted 


The teaching of lip reading to the hard 
of hearing, as distinguished from the con- 
genitally deaf, has been developing slowly 
and steadily under its own leaders, apart 
from the main currents of educational 
progress. Within the last few years, how- 
ever, school authorities have suddenly 
become aware of our special field of en- 
deavor, after ignoring it more or less 
completely for a generation. As interest 
in the training of the hard of hearing 
becomes more wide-spread, heads of de- 
partments in universities and in public 
school systems look upon it with a specu- 
lative eye, wondering whether it is worth 
while to adopt the little waif. We find that 
in one school system work for the hard of 
hearing has been reluctantly assumed by 
the department of physical education; in 
another it has been eagerly seized upon 
by the department of the physically 
handicapped; in another it is in dispute 
between the division of speech correction 
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and that of experimental education. 

Doubtless we shall have much to be 
grateful for in the enthusiasm for the 
work shown by these new supervisors. At 
the same time, we must anticipate that 
we shall receive many well-meant but ill- 
advised suggestions for modifications to 
suit their own theories. It will become 
increasingly important for us to stand our 
ground and to be able to convince them 
that we are justified in doing so. 


Research Often Superficial 


Graduate students in schools of educa- 
tion, casting about for fresh and interest- 
ing subjects on which to base their theses, 
have in some cases hit upon the education 
of the hard of hearing as a suitable topic. 
In many cases these research students 
bring their work to a close by announc- 
ing, with an air of great profundity, con- 
clusions on points which seem superficial 
at best, and which may easily be misinter- 
preted by others with equally scant under- 
standing of our problems. May it not be 
possible to organize and integrate these 
scattered efforts at research in this field 
so that they will result in real benefit, 
both to us as teachers and to the students 
who work upon them? 


How may we work together to improve 
our methods of teaching? It seems to 
me that we have an opportunity to build 
up one of the most interesting co-operative 
schemes ever attempted in the educational 
field. The number of teachers now en- 
gaged in this phase of teaching is small, 
the problems to be worked upon are com- 
plex but may be clearly defined, from 
one point to the next, and many of the 
pupils with whom we deal are adults who 
will be able and willing to cooperate with 
us. Our chief drawback is the difficulty 
we shall always face in trying to test de- 
grees or standards of achievement in lip 
reading ability, by any reliable measure. 
However, we shall find plenty of other 
problems to work upon that are more im- 
portant, both for ourselves and for our 
pupils.: 
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Our Pioneers Knew Their Job 


The early leaders in the development 
of lip reading long ago came to their 
own conclusions, on the basis of their 
observation and study, as to the mental 
aptitudes and qualities that are possessed 
by “natural-born” lip readers. They 
knew the qualities of mind that seem to 
retard and discourage the development 
of skill in lip reading. They made sug- 
gestions for strengthening the desirable 
tendencies and suppressing the undesirable. 
Their conclusions stand unchallenged on 
many points, under the most critical study 
in more recent years. But school officials 
who have only the vaguest idea of the 
field as a whole are more apt to be im- 
pressed by the endorsement given our 
work by outstanding psychologists of to- 
day than by reference to the early leaders 
whose achievements we have learned to 
respect. We can best perpetuate the work 
of these leaders by insisting that it shall 
be taken into account in any new study 
in this field, and that all that is valid 
in the old shall be incorporated with 
any suggestions for change that may be 
made. 

We can reasonably expect, however, 
that recent educational experiments and 
others yet to be made will add to our 
understanding of many aspects of our 
work. How shall we proceed in making 
use of the new data available to us? 


Study Success Rather Than Failure 


Let us acknowledge once more, for the 
sake of the record, that we all have had 
disappointments in some cases, as well 
as successful results in others, in follow- 
ing any given method, but in this phase 
of our study we shall learn best by get- 
ting a thorough understanding of the ele- 
ments of success rather than failure. Let 
us search out the best lip readers we can 
find and endeavor to learn how they “got 
that way.” 

Here we shall need the help of psy- 
chologists. Not one or two psychologists, 
but many. There seems to be as wide 
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a variety in psychological theories as in 
theories of diet. We shall not settle 
upon our conclusions in the beginning 
and then search till we find a psychologist 
who will bolster up these conclusions. 
Rather we shall base our conclusions, 
step by step, only upon principles that 
are widely accepted by educational lead- 
ers and are clearly understood by teachers 
of lip reading. 

When we have learned as much as we 
can as to why good lip readers are good, 
we shall then be ready to find out more 
than we have so far learned about why 
poor lip readers are unsuccessful in their 
efforts. Do they lack certain mental 
qualities that the others possess? If so, 
can these qualities be developed? Would 
a different plan of teaching probably 
aid in developing them? To what extent 
does the emotional attitude of the pupil 
toward his handicap influence his abilitv 
to learn? What recent discoveries in the 
psychology of learning in other fields can 
be brought over into our work? 


Psychologists Can Help 


With the advice and suggestion of 
psychologists and others whom we may 
call upon for help, we shall be ready to 
work co-operatively upon the preparation 
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of material for lessons and practice de- 
signed to test their theories. These theo- 
ries will not be accepted as principles, 
however, till they have been given as 
thorough a test as possible, with several 
different types of pupils, and have proved 
their worth. 

Undoubtedly there is much that is 
valuable in each of the present methods 
of teaching lip reading. Otherwise we 
should not have had the results that have 
already been attained. At the same time, 
it is obvious that the teaching of lip 
reading will be looked upon with greater 
respect by school officials and the public 
in general, if we can make it clear be- 
yond any question that our technique of 
instruction is closely related to the most 
reliable educational principles of our 
time. 

We cannot foretell what changes in the 
present technique in each method may 
eventually be called for. None should be 
made till there is reasonable agreement 
among teachers of lip reading that the 
changes are advisable. But if and when 
it can be demonstrated that an improved 
technique of instruction will bring results 
not now attained, let us not deny its 
benefits to any pupil, no matter where he 
may study. 





for em and agin’em discussions are the best way to arrive. Teachers in other 


A TEACHER of lip reading writes, “I agree to help ‘foment a forum,’ since the 


fields have more opportunities for interchange of thought, with numerous 
meetings, leadership of supervisors and special teachers; but we depend almost en- 
tirely on individual efforts. We meet once a year, some of us, sometimes, and have 
an hour or two devoted to our problems. We do get inspiration, some benefit, and 


a few ideas. 


Why not have more of these meetings? 


Why cannot teachers of 


various vicinities get together monthly, or at least a few times a year?” 

All right, why not? The Votta Review offers teachers the simplest possible 
method of getting together monthly. There are plenty of things to discuss, and 
here is space and opportunity for discussion. 

The idea has already taken hold, for another teacher writes, “If the Forum 


does move along, I shall want to express myself. 


opportunities the VoLtTa Review has ever given the teachers. 
magazine to make a success of it.” 

Have you any ideas on the subject of better teaching or better opportunities 
for teachers? Write them down and send them in. 





I think it is one of the best 
We owe it to the 


Here’s your chance. 











rere 
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The Handicapped Parent 


By OnE oF THEM 


AM a hard of hearing mother; I 
| wonder whether some of us may not 

be taking our responsibilities all too 
seriously. I’d much prefer to think of 
parenthood as opportunity and as a glori- 
ous privilege. Children are very nice 
people and, generally speaking, I believe 
they meet a parental handicap in much 
the same spirit in which the parent him- 
self faces it. 

We read different articles on social ad- 
justment in which we are told to meet 
our handicap squarely but calmly, to 
realize that because of it we must do our 
work (any work) more thoroughly than 
do those around us. We are urged to 
profit by our mistakes and constantly to 
develop faith in ourselves and in God in 
order that we may do the thing we have 
set ourselves to do—and do it well. 

Why not put this teaching into effect 
in this greatest of vocations and over- 
come fear with faith in the ultimate 
outcome? I used to be overwhelmed by 
the sense of my responsibility as a moth- 
er, even aside from my hearing defect. 
Then I read something about relinquish- 
ing responsibility and seeing the circum- 
stances of our lives as opportunities. It 
made a remarkable difference in my life 
as a parent, not so much in my actions 
as in my mental outlook. Put yourself in 
that attiude! Because of your hearing 
loss, you have been barred from certain 
activities and associations; yet you have 
the privilege of that greatest vocation, 
parenthood. 

See the difference? It is so much more 
joyful, more full of zest, more conducive 
to the long view. We are not so con- 
cerned with Bobbie’s obstinancy as to lose 
sight of the fact that it may be an un- 
pleasant reminder of a worthwhile trait. 
All parents need to take the long view of 
their children, so be concerned less about 
discipline and more about understanding 


the motive behind certain acts. Since 
our handicap tends toward introspection, 
let us develop the powers of wisdom—of 
understanding—so that we may act wise- 
ly as parents. Let us enjoy our children 
—or wake up to the fact that we really 
do enjoy them immensely! 

Then I would ask all hard of hearing 
parents to read the department, “The 
Parents Talk It Over” in the Votta Re- 
view. With these contributors, the handi- 
cap is reversed; yet in almost every let- 
ter may be noted the exalted undertone, 
“It is my opportunity to help this child 
of mine toward normal life.” I have 
never seen more beautiful examples of 
unselfish parental love and faith than those 
which these women show. What a chal- 
lenge to us! 

We are fortunate that we, instead of 
our children, carry this handicap. Let 
us borrow some of the faith these women 
evince and we need never fear that our 
hearing loss will injure our children or 
retard their development. 

I have a friend who is the mother of 
seven children. She hears no sound and 
cannot be fitted with an ear phone. Do 
I hear you say, “Poor soul!”? Save 
your pity for someone who needs it! 

She employs no help in her home; but 
the machinery runs astonishingly well. To 
feed intelligently and clothe attractively 
such a large family is something of a 
task. To do it as she does, with her 
lovely manner, is an achievement. She 
was surprised when I tried to tell her 
how much I am impressed with her great- 
ness. 

Last summer she invited a group of 
friends to a luncheon which she and her 
daughters had prepared and which they 
served most beautifully. 

A long time ago those children started 
talking very softly to their mother be- 

(Continued on page 119) 
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A Treasure Chest of Games for Lip 
Reading Teachers 


By EstELLE E. SAMUELSON AND MINNIE B. FABREGAS 
(Continued from January) 


Planting a Garden 


Nature. 


HE names of the plants that come 

up must bear some direct relation, 
punning or otherwise, to the things 
planted. For example, the teacher says, 


“I planted a kitten. What came up?” 
The class answers, “Pussywillow.” 


1. I planted an angry wise man; what 
will come up?—Scarlet Sage. 

2. I planted a box of candy; what 
will come up?—Candytuft. 

3. I planted Cupid’s arrow; what will 
come up?—Bleeding Heart. 

4. I planted days, months, and years; 
what will come up?—Thyme. 

5. I planted Christmas Eve; what will 
come up?—Star of Bethlehem. 

6. I planted orange blossoms; what 
will come up?—Bridal Wreath. 

7. I planted a sermon; what will come 
up?—Jack in the Pulpit. 

8. I planted a cuff on the ear; what 
will come up?—Box. 

9. I planted grief; what will come 
up?—Weeping Willow. 

10. I planted Cinderella at midnight; 
what will come up?—Lady’s Slipper. 

11. I planted Star Spangled Banner 
and Union Jack; what will come up?— 
Flags. 

12. I planted claws and a roar; what 
will come up?—Tiger Lilies. 

13. I planted a Richmond caterpillar; 
what will come up?—Virginia Creeper. 

14. I planted contentment; what will 
come up?—Heart’s-ease. 

15. I planted what a married man 
never has; what will come up?—Bache- 
lor’s Buttons. 

16. I planted sad beauties; what will 
come up?—Bluebells. 


17. I planted the flower of Flanders 
Fields; what will come up?—Poppy. 

18. I planted Cathedral bells; what 
will come up?—Canterbury Bells. 

19. I planted what vou find on the 
top of a mountain; what will come up? 
—Snow on the Mountain. 


If the flowers are not known to the 
class write the names of the flowers used 


on the blackboard. 


Railroad Train 
Story. 


Have a good picture of a train of cars 
obtained in any railroad office. 


1. Each player is named for some ob- 
ject on a train, such as engine, baggage 
car, dining car, smokestack, boiler, wheels, 
oil, coal, engineer, porter, conductor, etc. 
One person is chosen to be trainmaster. 
He stands before the class and says, in 
narrative form: “We must hurry and 
make up a train to go to Boston. I will 
take Number One engine and some coal; 
have the bellrope in order; be sure the 
cushions in the sleeper are brushed,” etc. 
As each object is named the player bear- 
ing the name runs to the starter and lines 
up behind him putting his hands on the 
shoulders of the one in front. When all 
are on the train, the starter gives the 
signal for going and the whole train 
moves around the room. 

Write the names used on the board. 
This game can be correlated with geog- 
raphy if a definite place is to be reached. 
The geography of each place is to be 
spoken of as the trip goes on. 


Recognition of Famous Names 
History. 
The teacher asks questions, as: 
Who chopped down his father’s cherry 
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tree with his little hatchet?—George 
Washington. 

Who was the president who split rails 
for fences when a young man?—Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Who was flying a kite in a thunder 
storm with a wire on the string which 
later gave him the idea of the lightning 
rod?—Benjamin Franklin. 

Who spread his cloak over a mud pud- 
dle before a queen?—Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Who was shipwrecked on a lonely is- 
land?—Robinson Crusoe. 

Whose life was saved by a little spid- 
er’s web?—Robert Bruce. 

Who was the wonderful marksman who 
shot an apple off his son’s head?—Wil- 
liam Tell. 

Who granted every wish by means of a 
silver lamp?—Aladdin. 

Who killed a giant with a sling and a 
smooth, round stone?—David. 

Who were the first brothers to make 
a successful airplane flight?—Orville and 
Wilbur Wright. 

Who opened a window to let a dove 
fly out of an ark?—Noah. 

Who invented the incandescent light, 
phonograph, and moving pictures?— 
Thomas Edison. 

Who lived with seven dwarfs in the 
woods to hide from her wicked step- 
mother ?—Snowdrop. 

Who met a wolf in the woods when 
she was going to her grandmother’s 
house?—Red Riding Hood. 

Rhyming Words 

English. 

Material from this game was obtained 
from the Harter Publishing Co., 2046 
East Seventy-first Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The set used is No. 2153. 

Cut apart the rhyming words. Pass 
them out to the class. The teacher writes 
the word with which the other three 
words are to rhyme on the blackboard, 
as: air. Then she reads the sentences one 
at a time, as: 


Mary has pretty curly ____._ (hair). 
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Goldenlocks 
(chair). 
Two horses make a _._____. (pair). 

The child holding the rhyming word 
to complete the sentence writes it on the 
board under air and gives the complete 
sentence, as— 


broke the baby bear’s 


Mary has pretty curly hair. 


The child who completes the given sen- 
tence, whether he holds the rhyming 
word or not, scores a point. The one 
holding the rhyming word is given the 
first chance to complete the sentence if 
he can. 


Spin the Cover 


Story. Any Movement. 


Use only words that have been studied. 
Give each pupil a word with the given 
movement in it. Then the teacher or a 
pupil may start the game by saying some- 
thing about one of these words. The 
person giving the sentence must stand up 
straight and still before the class while 
giving it. Then he stoops and spins the 
cover. The pupil with the named word 
must run and try to catch the cover be- 
fore it lies on the floor. If he catches 
it, he in turn gives the next sentence and 
spins the cover. If he does not catch 
it, the same pupil has another chance or 
he must drop out of the game. 

The pupil who catches the cover must 
repeat the given sentence. 


School 

Story. 

The game “School” is to aid the chil- 
dren to become more familiar with the 
classroom furniture and school material. 
Write the list of words on the blackboard. 
Book, blotter, pencil, blackboard, pen, 
paper, maps, pointer, eraser, desk, seat, 
chair, teacher, flag, chalk, ink, window, 
shade, ruler, etc. 

1. Each pupil is given the name of 
some article in the classroom. The pupil 
or the teacher stands before the class and 
says something about one of these articles. 
He must stand straight and still while giv- 
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ing the sentence. Then he spins the tin 
cover, while the teacher makes another 
statement about another article. The pu- 
pil whose article is named must jump up 
and catch the plate or cover before it 
stops spinning. If he misses, he loses his 
turn. 

2. Use competition. Have sentences 
include two articles that are listed, as 
“Put the book on the desk.” The one 
who catches the cover, gives the next sen- 
tence and spins the cover. 


School Curriculum 

Story. 

Played the same as “Spin the Cover.” 
Use words—arithmetic, spelling, English, 
hygiene, reading, composition, science, 
home making, etc. 


“Shall” and “Have” Game 


English. 

1. Use the Toy Shop, Fruit Stand, or 
Grocery Store with make believe money 
from Plymouth Press, School Practice 
Money No. 765, Grocery Price List No. 
C. 764; or make your own money from 
milk bottle caps. 

Put price tags on articles, or put the 
grocery list in the wall chart. 

Pass out money according to the move- 
ment and numbers to be taught. 

For F, V, use numbers containing fives, 
sevens, and fours as: twenty-five, seven- 
teen, thirty-four, etc. 

For Th, three, and thirties, as: thirteen, 
forty-three, thirty-nine. 

For S, soft C, Z, sixes, sevens, sixties, 
and seventies. 

For T, D, N, twos, sevens, eights, nines, 
and tens. 

For W, Wh, ones, as in twenty-one, 
thirty-one, etc. 

The teacher asks each pupil, “How 
much money have you?” Each answer 
must be given before the class. The class 
repeats in unison. 

Or each pupil has a turn to ask an- 
other pupil, as “Edith, How much money 
have you?” The one asked must give 
his answer before the class and then ask 
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another pupil, and so on. This affords 
practice in reading different lips. 

After all the class have given their “I 
have” sentence the teacher asks, “What 
will you buy with the money?” The 
pupil must buy something he sees in the 
store. The pupil who can lip read the 
answer will be the next one to give his 
“T shall” sentence before the class. 

2. Give each pupil a card with a 
name or a picture of a fruit or some groc- 
ery on it. Ask each one, “John, what 
have you in the package?” The pupil 
answers, “I have a bag of apples. I shall 
make an apple pie.” or “I have a bag 
of flour. I shall make some bread.” 
Class repeats sentences in unison. 


Simon Says 
Relaxation. 


The pupils stand so that all can see 
the teacher’s lips. She performs some 
gymnastic movement; as she does, she 
says, “Simon says do this or do that.” The 
class obeys Simon’s command. If the 
teacher omits the “Simon says,” the class 
does not perform the gymnastic feat, even 
if the teacher does. Any one who fails 
to obey Simon’s commands promptly, or 
who obeys commands that are not given 
by Simon, must go out of the game. 


Steamer Trip 

Story. 

Played the same as “A Greyhound 
Bus.” All change seats on “steamer 
trip.” Use words as:—ticket, suitcase, 
trunk, deck, captain, stateroom, diner, 
steamer chair, steamer rug, ocean, etc. 


Thanksgiving Dinner 

Story. 

Played the same as “Steamer Trip.” 
When the words “Thanksgiving dinner” 
are used, all the players must stand and 
turn around once. Anyone who fails to 
stand or turn at the right time loses a 
point. Each pupil keeps his own score. 
The score may be kept with splints. Each 

(Continued on page 117) 
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The Kinzie Book for Juniors 


The Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
in Lip Reading for Children and Jun- 
iors. Grade III. By Cora Elsie and Rose 
Kinzie. 275 pages, mimeographed. Price, 


$3.75. 

Teachers of lip reading for children 
will be interested in the third and newest 
volume of material to be offered by the 
Misses Kinzie. This is “Grade _ III,” 
which is planned to bridge the gap be- 
tween their second mimeographed vol- 
ume, issued last year, and their “Grade 
IV,” the bound and printed volume of 
material for adults. However, still an- 
other book, “Simplified Lessons in Lip 
Reading for Adults and Juniors,” is an- 
nounced to be issued within the current 
year. 

The present volume is important as a 
contribution to the texts on lip reading 
for children. It contains much that is 
valuable and that may be used to ad- 
vantage by the teacher who knows how 
to fit material to the needs of her pupils. 
In a new field of education, where much 
pioneering is being done in both method 
and material, the Misses Kinzie have 
made a distinct contribution. 

Grade III is offered to meet the need 
of children who have reached the age 
where they begin to make a volitional 
effort to learn lip reading. Parts of it 
would seem to appeal to beginning junior 
high school students, but some of the 
stories are very elementary. It is not 
limited to any given age group. 

The authors devote several pages to 
valuable hints for teachers. Attention is 


given to the fun- 

damentals of class 

teaching, including 

proper grading, 

the use of appro- 

priate material, 

thorough prepara- 

tion on the teach- 

er’s part, and also 

her enunciation, 

technique, poise 

and animation. Instructions are given for 
correct presentation of a lesson. Each 
lesson, it is assumed, is to contain an ex- 
planation of the movement to be studied, 
as well as vocabulary, sentences, story, 
and a device for general practice. 

The lesson materials are divided into 
three sections: sentences, stories, devices. 
The first section contains movements and 
sentences. There are two groups of sen- 
tences, the first to be given in the lesson 
and the second to be used as a second 
course, or for further review. In the sec- 
ond section are the stories; and various 
ways to present them are provided for. The 
teacher must choose carefully those which 
will appeal to elementary pupils or to a 
junior high school group. The Misses 
Kinzie believe that dramatization of stories 
is an important means to quicken the 
interest of the pupil, and a number of 
stories have been adapted to presentation 
in this way. (With younger pupils, espe- 
cially those in the first and second grades, 
this has proved effective.) 

The many different types of devices 
included are both instructional and en- 
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tertaining, and may be used in either 
elementary or junior high school grades. 
Several attractive illustrations are pro- 
vided to aid in the presentation of some 
of the more advanced exercises. 

Teachers of other methods will find in 
this book much material that will lend 
itself to their own procedure. The bulky 
volume—there are 275 pages, mimeo- 
graphed—contains much good material. 
It is a valuable addition to the lip read- 
ing teacher’s library. 

—HELEN Monterey COL Ins. 





Important Books at Low Prices 


Cooperative movements of one kind and 
another are springing up all over the 
world; but cooperation in book publish- 
ing is a comparatively new thing, at least 
in this country. The National Home 
Library Foundation was organized in 
1932 as a “non profit undertaking to 
promote the reading of good literature 
and to make the best books available to 
greater numbers of our population at a 
price within the reach of all.” Some of 
the books are reprints; others are new 
translations; still others are works not 
hitherto published and now made avail- 
able to the public without royalties or 
remuneration of any kind to the author. 

Some of the more recent publications 
offer valuable commentary on current 
problems. Although they belong to the 
class of works which are issued in ex- 
pensive editions at $3 or $4 a copy, they 
are offered here, while still fresh and 
apropos of present day events, for twenty- 
five cents each. For instance, “Democ- 
racy in Denmark” tells a remarkable and 
vital story. It describes the cooperative 
movements and other experiments in de- 
mocracy that have been quietly going on 
in Denmark for the past forty years, and 
through which this small country has 
practically led the world in many impor- 
tant matters of government. The first 
half of the book, “Democracy in Action,” 
by Josephine Goldmark, is a_ reprint. 
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The second half, “The Folk High School,” 
by A. H. Hollman, makes here its first 
appearance in English in a translation 
by Mrs. Louis Brandeis. In view of re- 
cent experiments in social legislation un- 
dertaken in our own country, it is inter- 
esting to learn that Denmark established 
the first non-compulsory system of old 
age pensions in 1891, and followed it in 
1892 with health insurance. Today the 
sick benefit societies include in their mem- 
bership over 80 per cent of all persons 
capable of being insured. It is most en- 
lightening, too, to learn about the Danish 
system of education, especially the folk 
high schools. 


Another 1936 publication is a book by 
Charles A. Beard, containing three essays 
on the United States Constitution: “Jeffer- 
son in America,” “The Constitution and 
States’ Rights,” and “Little Alice Looks 
at the Constitution,” reprinted from the 
Yale Review, the Virginia Quarterly Re- 
view and the New Republic, respectively. 
These essays condense some of the very 
information we need to have in regard to 
some of the questions that are likely to 
come up before Congress at this session. 


A work important for all educators is 
“Horace Mann, His Ideas and Ideals,” 
by Joy Elmer Morgan. 


“Brandeis and the Modern State,” 
which was published by the Princeton 
University Press and sold for $3 a copy, 
has been brought up to date and re-issued 
as a significant commentary on the work 
and opinions of the Justice. It is not a 
biography, but an account of the legal 
experience of a great jurist and a study 
of a tenacious and penetrating mind. 


These are only a few of the more re- 
cent issues of this library, which now 
numbers more than forty volumes. All 
the books are small and easy to handle, 
and are printed on good paper in good 
type. Those in flexible binding sell for 
fifteen cents each. Cloth bound copies 
are twenty-five cents. Lists may be ob- 
tained from the National Home Library 
Foundation, Washington, D. C. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings—” 


Research at Clarke School 
Studies of Lip Reading 


The report of the Clarke School for 
1935-36 contains accounts of the different 
branches of research being carried on at 
the school. In the Psychological Divi- 
sion, the studies of lip reading have con- 
tinued, in the effort to determine what 
factors govern facility in the art. One 
interesting fact deduced from the experi- 
ments is that consonants and vowels play 
different roles in lip reading. Good and 
poor lip readers show great difference in 
their perception of vowels and no great 
difference in their perception of conso- 
nants. Experiments are now being begun 
to find out whether training in the recog- 
nition of vowels will help lip reading. 

Motion picture tests of lip reading show 
a consistent sex difference in favor of girls 
in the ability to read the lips. An anal- 
ysis of the incorrect responses to words 
presented in the lip reading test showed 
the importance of interests and attitudes 
for understanding by means of lip reading. 
Girls, when they failed to give the correct 
word, responded most frequently with 
words concerning dress; boys, most fre- 
quently with the names of things to eat. 

Experiments were made to determine 
whether there exists for the deaf a phenom- 
enon analogous to the sound symbolism 
of the hearing, i.e., a direct relationship 
between sensory characteristics of words 
and meanings. The experiments showed 


Lewis Carroll. 


that the speech of the deaf does not consist 
merely of mechanical movements to which 
meaning is attached, but that for them as 
well as for the hearing speech movements 
have their own aesthetic and expressive 
character. 


Auditory Function Studies 

Careful studies are being made with the 
idea of furthering the increased use of 
residual hearing in the instruction of the 
deaf child. Dr. Guilder and Miss Hopkins 
spent a month at one of the larger schools 
for the deaf making audiometric tests and 
classifying pupils according to their degree 
of residual hearing. One hundred pupils, 
constituting ten regular classes at this 
school, were receiving their entire instruc- 
tion by the sight-hearing method. The 
advanced class was completing its fifth 
consecutive year with this method. Al- 
though the pupils had varying degrees of 
hearing, 18 being classified as hard of 
hearing, 63 as partially deaf, and 10 as 
profoundly deaf, all of them were showing 
marked improvement after their work with 
the hearing aids. Their voices were of 
good quality, their speech more intelligible 
than that of the average deaf child, and 
their use of language noticeably facile. 
The results showed that all the children 
tested, regardless of type and level of au- 
diogram, understood a much higher per- 
centage of speech sounds when lip reading 
and hearing were combined than they did 
when either was used alone. 
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Experimental Phonetics 


A detailed survey was made of the speech 
of 86 deaf children with the purpose of 
classifying and determining the frequency 
of errors made. Phonographic records 
were made of the speech of these children, 
whose ages varied from 9 to 19 years. 
Sound recordings were made by means of 
a high fidelity sound recording apparatus. 
The records were played back to a group 
of auditors consisting of teachers and stu- 
dents in the teacher education department. 
Speech errors which led to auditor errors 
were tabulated and classified into three 
general types: consonant errors; vowel 
errors; and rhythm errors. The results 
show more than double the number of 
consonant errors as compared with vowel 
errors. The results of rhythm analysis 
show clearly that those sentences spoken 
with normal rhythm are much more likely 
to be understood than those spoken with 
abnormal rhythm or _ non-rhythmically. 
The records show that even badly mu- 
tilated vowels were understood when the 
consonants were spoken properly. 

These brief extracts from the report 
give only a partial view of the work of 
the Research Department of the School, 
even as described in the condensed report. 





Then and Now 


January Hygeia offers an effective ar- 
ticle, “You Call Them Deaf,” by Dr. 
Walter A. Wells. It opens with a scene 
in the Court Theater in Vienna in 1824, 
when a concert is in progress, conducted 
by Ludwig von Beethoven, “the adored 
of the Viennese.” The audience is ap- 
plauding enthusiastically, but not a sound 
of their ovation penetrates his ears, and 
when he is suddenly made aware of their 
applause, he is so overcome with emotion 
that he rushes from the stage. 

After describing the psychological effect 
of deafness on the individual, particularly 
so sensitive and high strung an individ- 
ual as Beethoven—the humiliations, so 
profoundly resented, the gradually ac- 
quired reputation for being anti-social— 
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the author shows us another scene. This 
time it is in the Hotel Statler, Boston, 
during the 1936 conference of the Ameri- 
can Society for the Hard of Hearing, 
when the room was filled “with an enthu- 
siastic audience from all parts of the 
country, brought together by strong ties 
of mutual interest that made them all 
friends. . . . A few who have no hearing 
that may be used sit near the front that 
they may watch closely the lips of the 
speaker; the rest, provided with disks 
which fit over their ears or behind them, 
most of them so small that they are 
scarcely noticeable even on close scrutiny, 
are seated throughout the hall. . . . Not 
a word escapes this eager and attentive 
audience; though you call them deaf, they 
hear everything. Happiness, interest in 
life and a robust enthusiasm are evident 
in their faces.” 

The two scenes epitomize, says Dr. 
Wells, the changes that have come about 
for the hard of hearing in the past hun- 
dred years. 





The 


The Pennsylvania Medical Journal for 
December offers a paper on “The Psy- 
chology of Deafness,” which Dr. Kenneth 
M. Day of Pittsburgh read before a gen- 
eral meeting of the Medical Society of 
the State of Pennsylvania held in Pitts- 
burgh in October, 1936. Dr. Day, who 
is himself hard of hearing, sets forth 
clearly the psychological effect which 
growing deafness is likely to have both 
on the adolescent and on the adult; and 
he makes suggestions as to ways in which 
the physician may help his patients ad- 
just themselves to the change which im- 
paired hearing will make in their lives. 
As he states it, “the main job in psy- 
chologic adjustment is in assisting the 
hard of hearing to pass through the psy- 
chologic storm of refusing to admit the 
truth and to emerge into the calm of ac- 
ceptance of their handicap, when they can 
at last concentrate on lip reading, electric 
hearing aids, and social contacts renewed 


Doctors Discuss Deafness 
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through a league for the hard of hearing. 
The warm understanding of the physician 
can do much to help the sufferer. It is 
not sympathy he needs, but reassurance 
and encouragement. Sympathy merely 
increases his self pity and makes adjust- 
ment so much the harder. In the last 
analysis the adjustment must come from 
within, not from without, and each indi- 
vidual has the power to attain this ad- 
justment, and, through it, serenity for 
himself and happiness for his friends.” 

Discussing Dr. Day’s paper, Dr. Doug- 
las Macfarlan of Philadelphia sets forth 
very succinctly the duty of the physician 
to the newly deafened patient: 

“The psychologic damage of deafness 
is really a greater damage than the deaf- 
ness itself. Never say, ‘Nothing can be 
done for you.’ Much can be done. 

“As physicians we are looked to as 
leaders in this matter. The deaf come to 
us first. We should know how to classify 
the types of deafness, the degrees of 
deafness. We should anticipate the degree 
of economic and social disability. We 
should know something of lip reading; 
we should have the names and addresses 
of teachers of lip reading. We should 
know where is the nearest league for the 
hard of hearing; we should know of the 
American Society for the Hard of Hear- 
ing; and we should subscribe to the 
Vota Review, which is full of invaluable 
literature for otologists and patients. We 
should know of the nearest school for 
deaf children and of the facilities for lip 
reading instruction for hard of hearing 
day school children in our public schools. 
We should know how to sort the deaf 
child from the hard of hearing child. We 
should know what to say to the parents 
of these children as to their psychology 
and education. We should follow up 
every case to direct its proper placement, 
its psychologic adjustment, toward the 
proper understanding of the situation at 
home and in the school. . . . We should 
know of the benefit of hearing aids, of 
their shortcomings as well as their help... 

“If we know of all these things and 
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use some of this knowledge, we will never 
be accused of believing or saying that 
nothing can be done for the deafened.” 





A New Performance Test 


A recent contribution to the field of 
testing is the “Ontario School Ability 
Examination,” a performance test de- 
signed more especially for use among 
children who are deaf, whose native 
tongue is other than English, or who for 
any reason are lacking in language fa- 
cility.” It was prepared by Dr. Harry 
Amoss, and is authorized by the Minis- 
ter of Education for use in the schools 
of Ontario. 


The test consists of six parts designated 
as Manipulation, Colour Patterns, Knox 
Blocks, Dominoes, Drawing, and Tapping. 
The individual tests, taken largely from 
Drever and Collins, Gesell, Terman, Kuhl- 
mann, Kohs, and Pintner and Paterson, 
make up a fairly broad selection of the 
performance tests in common use. The 
author fails, however, to give a survey 
and criticism of tests which have already 
been used with deaf children, so one 
does not know why he has brought to- 
gether a new series or in what respects he 
considers it superior to the older ones. 
And he does not apparently take into 
account the central difficulty in any at- 
tempt to test deaf children, namely the 
discrepancy between the results of per- 
formance tests and the results of tests in- 
volving language. This discrepancy is 
recognized in most of the literature of 
testing and is of special significance for 
the deaf since it means that performance 
and non-language tests, which are the 
only kind which are equally fair to deaf 
and hearing children, do not necessarily 
test the kind of ability which is required 
for success in school work based on the 
acquisition of language. It seems un- 
likely that any attempt to construct a test 
without directly attacking this problem 
will result in anything much better than 
those now in use. 
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As regards this test in itself, the sta- 
tistical results on which the standardiza- 
tion is based seem to indicate rather 
doubtful validity. For instance, on page 
10 we see that the I.Q. drops consider- 
ably with increasing age, a fact which 
the author does not sufficiently explain. 
Further, there are a number of minor 
errors and omissions throughout the text, 
some of which merely distract the read- 
er, while others involve the handling of 
the test and its results. 


—G. M. H. 





Unemployment among the Deaf 


The Pennsylvania Council for the So- 
cial and Industrial Welfare of the Deaf 
has been issuing periodic news releases 
apropos the proposed establishment of a 
division for the deaf in the Pennsylvania 
State Department of Labor and Industry. 
These reports are very revealing. To 
quote the one issued December 30. 

“Incomplete as it was, the recent Fed- 
eral survey revealed that in one group of 
7,640 deaf and hard of hearing persons, 
the incidence of unemployment amounted 
to 35 per cent. . . . This unemployment 
among our deaf people should cause 
some sober thinking, not only by those 
interested in the deaf, but by all civic- 
minded citizens. . . . I am convinced that 
the greatest single factor in the unemploy- 
ment situation among the deaf is their 
inability to obtain a trial job. Once the 
deaf graduates have obtained positions, 
they manage to retain them, for they have 
proven themselves as efficient, as careful 
and as productive. ... as the hearing 
workers. Of 149 deaf men chosen at 
random in the Pennsylvania survey, 87 
have held the same jobs for more than 
ten years. ... 

“Of 303 replies to questionnaires, 129 
deaf people stated they were living with 
relatives. . . . Consider, too, the number 
of deaf who are inmates of alms houses 
and other institutions. A survey reveals 
that the deaf persons now resident in the 
various almshouses, institutions and men- 
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tal hospitals in Pennsylvania total 500, 
or more than 10 per cent of the 4,699 
deaf that the census of 1930 enumerates. 


“It is a fact that many of these deaf 
persons should not properly be in these 
institutions. It is a needless economic 
waste. It is not the fault of our schools 
for the deaf. They are sending into the 
world graduates who are as well equipped 
as ever before, probably better so, but it 
is rather our industrial and social set 
up that has changed profoundly, without 
the creation of competent social agencies 
to help the deaf key themselves to the 
changed tempo. 

“The value of a division for the deaf, 
such as is considered by the Department 
of Labor and Industry, can best be prov- 
en by the experience of North Carolina 
and Minnesota, where such divisions have 
long been established. 

“In North Carolina, of the 1,627 deaf 
residents, 437 are in industry at this time. 
Since 1933, the director of the Bureau of 
that State has placed 179 deaf persons 
in gainful occupations. In 1935, he had 
116 applications from deaf people, and 
obtained work for 105 of these. 

“He has done an exceptionally fine 
piece of work by a continuous, vigorous 
campaign to educate the manufacturers 
and other industrialists of his State to em- 
ploy deaf people, demonstrating to them 
their capability and adaptability to vari- 
ous types of work. 

“Minnesota established its agency back 
in 1913. Applications from the deaf for 
positions there average about 200 a year, 
and the agency succeeds in placing about 
half of that number.” 

“From these figures, it can easily be 
determined that the proposed division of 
the deaf in Pennsylvania will go a long 
way toward solving the problem of ac- 
quainting employers with the fact that 
the deaf are excellent workers in nearly 
all the trades and professions where 
hearing is not an essential requisite and 
thus will reduce greatly the incidence of 
unemployment in this group.” 
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Couldnt HEAR 
half they sala ‘i 








... DUET caten 
avery word now 


... since I’ve been fitted properly 
with a Western Electric Hearing Aid 


A hearing aid—like eye glasses—must be prescribed and adjusted to your exact 
needs. So, if you are hard of hearing, have a thorough examination by means 





of an Audiometer. 

This determines the exact degree of your particular hearing loss— provides 
information to enable the Audiometrist to help you make a proper selection of 
instrument (with air or bone conduction receiver) — and so to better fit your 
hearing characteristic. 

Whatever type you need, there is a Western Electric Audiphone—designed 
by Bell Telephone Laboratories to give you real satisfaction. 


Wesfern Elecfric 


HEARING AID 


Consult telephone directory for address of 
Graybar branch in your city, or mail coupon 
to Graybar Electric Co., Graybar Building, 
New York, N. Y. for details on Western MN seviiinascingce snastoncneunicits ta tnsiaipestinesacaiandencntsas tmidaaimenenanae Ssninaeaecaaiadtineti 
Electric Audiphone and name of nearest 
dealer. In Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 
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SIMPLE-COMPACT 
Only Two Parts 




















‘ELECTRO EAR” . . Price $35 


OPERATES ON 10c FLASHLIGHT BATTERY 


AGENTS WANTED 


Write for Our Latest Catalogue 
AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., INC. 
10 East 43rd Street (A) New York 

















A Wonderful Bargain! 


CLOSED DOORS 


By 
Margaret Prescott Montague 


By special arrangement with the 
publisher we are able to offer this 
book of heart-gripping stories about 
deaf and blind children at half 
price. After seeing the volume you 
will ‘want to purchase other copies. 
Send your order at once. 


SPECIAL PRICE—$1.00 postpaid 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Teachers College 
(Continued from page 71) 


guage Development. July 6-August 13. 
Edith Fitzgerald, B.A., School for the Deaf, 
Austin, Texas. 2 points. 

Education, s255DLb—Language Devel- 
opment for the Older Deaf Child. July 6- 
August 13. Mildred Groht, Principal, Lex- 
ington School for the Deaf, New York. 2 
points. 

Education, s255DLc—English Literature 
for the Deaf Child. July 6-August 13. 
Mildred Groht. 2 points. 

Additional courses offered by Teachers 
College in the education of the handicapped 
and in general education are described in 
the Summer Session Announcement of 
Columbia University. Students who plan 
to take courses other than those sponsored 
by the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf should 
note the difference between the dates of the 
special courses and those of the regular 
Columbia University summer session. 

Inquiries regarding living accommoda- 
tions in the Teachers College residence 
halls should be addressed to the Office of 
Residence Halls Assignments, Teachers 
College, 525 West 120th Street, New York 
City. If application is made sufficiently 
early, it will be possible to obtain the same 
accommodations for the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf (June 21 
to 25), the two weeks’ special practica 
(June 21 to July 2), and the Summer 
School of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
(July 6 to August 13). 

Students who expect to enroll through 
Teachers College as candidates for a de- 
gree or a Teachers College professional 
diploma in some field of the Education of 
the Handicapped, and who wish to apply 
the above work in the Education of the 
Deaf toward degree or diploma require- 
ments, must make formal application for 
matriculation to the Secretary of Teachers 
College, 525 West 120th Street, New York 
City. Application forms will be forward- 
ed, which should be filled out and returned, 
together with the credentials requested by 
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the college, not later than May 1 if pos- 
sible. 

Tuition fees are calculated at the rate of 
$12.50 per point on the basis of points 
taken. A six-point program calls for $75 
tuition fees; an eight-point program, for 
$100. A University fee of $7 is charged 
each Summer Session student, and covers 
both June and Summer Session registra- 
tion. The University fee does not vary 
with the number of points taken. 

A special bulletin with further details 
concerning the above may be obtained by 
addressing the Office of the Secretary, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
525 West 120th Street, New York City. 





Appraisal and Progress Graph 
(Continued from page 88) 

The conduct of each pupil is rated, of 
course, “conduct” being construed to 
mean the pupil’s general classroom be- 
havior, his attitude toward the work 
given, and his behavior with reference 
to the other pupils, the element of co- 
operation being emphasized especially. 

If a teacher wishes to average the 
graphs more specifically, he may substi- 
tute for the letters A, B, C, D, the numer- 
als 100, 90, 80, 70, and compute the 


average. 


Calling All Teachers 
(Continued from page 101) 


of the hazards or throw light on indi- 
vidual difficulties. But improvement in 
methods, in practice habits, and the ever- 
lasting application and perseverance in 
life’s contacts certainly will more nearly 
equalize achievement, let the tests fall 
where they may! What do you think? 





A Treasure Chest of Games 
(Continued from page 108) 
one has ten splints. For each mistake 
take a splint from his hand. The one 
having the largest number of splints at 
the end of the game wins. 
(To be concluded in March) 
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Be Sure 


YOUR DEALER SUPPLIES YOU WITH 


General 


Earphone Batteries 


GENERALS deliver most hearing hours per dollar, 
therefore they are the most economical batteries to 
use. 

GENERALS are specified by 90% of the American 
Hearing Instrument manufacturers as standard equip 
ment with their instruments. Their engineering and 
test laboratories have verified Generals’ high efficiency. 


GENERALS are available throughout the Unized States 
and Canada. There is a General battery for every 
make, style and model of electrical hearing aid. 


GENERALS are fully guaranteed. 
sealed and wrapped in cellophane. 





They reach you 


There is No Substitute for a General Earphone Battery. 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES, INC. 


Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Ontario, Canada 











THEY LOVE THEIR GARDEN 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used _ exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 


Address: 


vantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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Fae Jorware 


Many hard of hearing perhaps are 
wondering what new help may come their 
way during this year — what new hope may 
be born — what new avenues of sound may 
be opened to them. 


IMPORTANT 


Your present radio set 
We at Trimm pledge ourselves to de- can be equipped with an 
velop even finer equipment for teaching the 
deafened child — to continue to improve 
the Trimm Excellophone Vacuum Tube Aid 
— to provide still better church and theatre 
hearing aid equipment — and most impor- 
tant to introduce a wearable aid having many 
new features, and providing the user with 


earphone or bone conduc- 
tion oscillator at a relatively 
low cost. 


Write for full informa. 








exceptional economy of operation. 


1770 W. Berteau Ave. 











tion today. 








TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE DistTRIBUTORS 


Chicago, IIl., U. S. A. 








Billy’s Third Year of Progress 
(Continued from. page 87) 


wipe up the water, and instead used a 
piece of tissue paper to do it. 

We have continued to encourage Billy 
to use hearing aids at home during vaca- 
tions. He is now able to tell us when 
the point is reached at which he* hears. 
It is necessary to use a great deal of 
amplification with the air conduction in- 
strument, but he assures us that he hears 
the radio playing while wearing ordinary 
radio earphones. Of course, when he is 
listening to the radio it is given greater 
volume than is used ordinarily. Billy 
has appeared to enjoy the radio music 
and the sound of his own voice which 
he apparently hears with the air conduc- 
tion instrument. 

At home Billy has continued to play 
happily with the children. He can ad- 
just himself nicely to children older than 
himself and to younger ones. He will sit 
quietly with great absorption watching 
the older boys play baseball, and he will 


sit contentedly in a sandbox playing with 
the babies. 

For the past few years we have spent 
our summer vacations at a little lake in 
New Hampshire. Last summer Billy at- 
tempted to row a boat. His movements 
were awkward, and it was necessary for 
him to stand up every time he brought 
the oars back. This year he again took 
possession of the oars, and with splendid 
results. He learned not only to make a 
perfect stroke but to steer the boat as 
well. 

In the matter of dressing himself, Billy 
is able to do the complete job with the 
exception of tieing and untieing his shoe 
laces. However, he will not dress with- 
out step by step instructions. For in- 
stance, he will follow definite instruc- 
tions, as, “Take off your bathrobe,” “Put 
on your underwear,” etc. He can manage 
buttons nicely. He has assumed com- 
plete responsibility for washing his face 
and hands, and would undertake comb- 
ing and brushing his hair, but the re- 
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sult would seem like a barber’s night- 
mare. 

Billy’s summer vacation has been a 
glorious one of play, picnics and visits 
to bathing beaches. As a very young 
child he was afraid of the water, but he 
has learned to enjoy it. He prides him- 
self in the peculiar accomplishment of 
being able to hold his breath while duck- 
ing his head under the water. He at- 
tempts to kick his hands and legs while 
moving about in the water with an in- 
flated rubber tube, but he has not at- 
tempted to do these things without the 
tube. 

The first few days of fall have brought 
a change to our community. Billy’s lit- 
tle friends have returned to school. I 
told Billy where they have gone, and one 
day we went to meet one of his friends 
at school. Several days later Billy and 
I went on a shopping expedition. We 
bought some new suits for Billy. Billy 
told me that he liked his new clothes and 
that he would wear them to school. The 
next day he packed his school bag and 
told me he was ready to go. 





The Handicapped Parent 
(Continued from page 105) 


cause there was no use in shouting. She 
is an almost uncanny lip reader! 

I wondered that day if this training 
might not be one reason for the serenity 
of a household, where each member fol- 
lows his own flair for self expression but 
where each contributes a certain definite 
amount of work for the good of all. 

One girl has a real talent for writing. 
Another draws quite well. Farther down 
the line is the jolly young son who is 
learning to play the piano with his totally 
deafened mother as his really excellent 
teacher! 

I rather think she must have problems 
and more problems; but how that family 
loves her and loves to go places with 
her! It is a joy to see them together. 
Those children work for and with her and 
every one will grow up with a very real 
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FOR 


IMPROVED HEARING 






AMPLIFIED 
BONE AND AIR 
CONDUCTION 





@ NATURAL TONE 

@ EASY TO WEAR 

@ EXTREMELY SMALL 

@ LIGHT IN WEIGHT 

@ TIME PAYMENTS IF DESIRED 
CALL FOR FREE DEMONSTRATION. 
WRITE FOR HOME TRIAL PLAN TO 

CLAIRE D. SACHS, Consultant 


HEARING DEVICES CO. inc. 


TIMES BLDG., 42d ST. & B’WAY, NEW YORK CITY 




















ANOTHER VOLTA BUREAU 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
LIP READING TEACHER’S 

LIBRARY 


Volume IV of the 
Volta Bureau Books of 
Lip Reading Practice Material 


This Volume is for Children 


It comprises material contributed 
by teachers in all parts 
of the country. 


Prices: 
To Volta Review Subscribers.......... $1.00 
"Fon Noten Seiad essed cccciieseccdccce 2.00 
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INVESTIGATE TODAY 
WHAT Made-to-Order 


RADIQEAR 


a ee ee 





















Manufactured by E. A. MYERS & SONS 
306 Beverly Rd., Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Consult the Radioear 




















\ dealer nearest you 1 





LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN 
BOOK I (REVISED) AND BOOK II 
by Edith M. Buell 


Book I contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 


Book II contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the fifth and sixth years. 


Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 


Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave., Bronxville, N. Y. 
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desire to understand and cooperate with 
handicapped people and the rest of the 
world. 





Scraps in the Schoolroom Desk 
(Continued from page 81) 


Gerty insisted, and I saw she had the 
photograph in her hands, though she had 
not walked off with it. 

Certainly Gerty didn’t deserve the pic- 
ture. What would the other children who 
had begged for it think, if Gerty carried 
it off—Gerty who had been as cantanker- 
ous as usual all day? 

But Gerty’s tear stained face was look- 
ing up pleadingly. I knew what a blow 
it would be when all the other children 
went off to the movies without her, that 
afternoon. Though she had been told 
she would not go, children always hope 
till the last minute. Poor little deaf 
outlaw! I hesitated. 

“Wanna Shir Temp. Please! Good to- 
morrow, Gerty said once more, and I 
nodded my head, and to my astonishment 
was suddenly and violently hugged. Then 
Gerty hurried away with her picture, her 
left leg going as fast as the other one, 
though she was limping more, lately. 

The other teacher on hall duty was 
laughing. “I’m weak to give in to her. 
Can't help it,” I apologized, and she 
laughed again and said, “I’d have done 
the same thing.” 

The next morning Gerty didn’t come in 
with the other pupils. They told me 
“Gerty the hospital,” and the principal 
confirmed the news. “It seems there is an 
acute condition. Developed suddenly— 
that injury to her leg. They will have 
to operate, after all.” 

“Poor child! If she has a long suffer- 
ing time in the hospital and then returns 
to school she will be more set against 
the world than ever,” I said, and the 
principal shook her head _ dubiously. 
“She is a problem.” 

But Gerty never came back to school. 
Her heart failed during the operation, 
and she died. 

“It’s really a blessing!” the principal 
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agreed with the doctors and the nurses. 
“Deaf, subnormal, crippled, it’s a bless- 
ing she won’t have to grow up. We know 
now she must have been in almost con- 
stant pain. What would have become of 
her if she had lived year after year, 
friendless, sick—.” 

It was all true. We teachers must be- 
ware of mawkishness, but I wished I had 
tried a bit more with Gerty instead of 
just enduring her. Had she ever had one 
happy day in my schoolroom? Or even 
a happy moment? Unless it was that mo- 
ment when she got the Shirley Temple 
photograph. O, wasn’t I thankful I had 
given her the picture! That small com- 
fort, at least, she had had from me. 





An Eye Story about Ears 
(Continued from page 97) 


words. The resulting bafflement enter- 
tained me. 

I still made laugh provoking mistakes. 
For example: “The shoes must be re- 
paired,” looked like, “The jewels must be 
in bed.” But, at last, on such occasions 
I could join in the laughter and try to 
do better. Such errors occurred, mostly, 
when the speaker tried to be helpful in 
the wrong way and distorted his lip move- 
ments instead of speaking naturally. Lip 
movements formed word pictures for me. 
If exaggerated. the result was equivalent 
to watching a wnoving picture that was 
out of focus. 

Photoplays of the average run, I dis- 
covered, ordinarily were transparent 
enough to be understood without the 
words; more so, if the story had plenty 
of action. Foreign pictures with their 
subtitles, left me at a distinct advantage 
over hearing friends who were distracted 
by unintelligible sounds. 

The persistent frequency of requests 
for directions continued to amaze me; 
but no longer annoyed me. Almost al- 
ways, I found the inquiry simple enough 
to be understood. If not, I pretended 
ignorance of the answer and told the in- 
quirer to ask someone else. 
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When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 


All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of:— 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 


2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 


3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through- 


out the world from the earliest times. 


For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 

Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 


‘Buses and Trams. 
A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 
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SIMPLE, ADJUSTABLE 





Ask your local Bell Telephone Company 
for a demonstration of this simple Bell 
Telephone Amplifier. It is effective for 
most persons with impaired hearing. A 
volume control adjusts it to your 
particular hearing efficiency. Aswitch dis- 


connects it when others use the 
telephone. And it brings you, 
pleasantly and easily, the 
convenience of the telephone. 








The Bonair 


A new Gem contribution for the 
hard of hearing, featuring air and 
bone conduction with same in- 
strument. No additional cost for 
Bonair. Fully guaranteed by the 
makers of dependable hearing aids 
since 1912. 


A Gem to meet every need and 
purse. Prices begin at $24.75. 


® Call for free, private demon- 
stration or write for booklet V.R. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Deafness Is No Longer Appalling 


I attained an improved psychological 
outlook. Deafness no longer appalled me. 
I looked, at last, for the good things in 
it. I discovered many compensations. 
Music, once a favorite joy and source of 
inspiration, I missed, but I found in po- 
etry enough of music still. I tried writ- 
ing some of my own and, although the 
result was crude, I enjoyed myself. Liter- 
ature, art, beauty in nature could still be 
appreciated. How well I could concen- 
trate! How easily I could rid myself of 
peddlers with, “I can’t hear you.” They 
departed on wings. Paradoxically, I be- 
came more articulate. I certainly ac- 
quired new knowledge and new interests. 
My will to achieve was renewed. Another 
one of us, a professor in a Western Uni- 
versity, called deafness an adventure, I 
read, and agreed. It became that for me. 
Slowly, it is true, I had acquired that 
serenity which enabled me to ignore the 
remaining barbs and brought me to the 
realization that for the one unkind one, 
there would be hundreds kinder. As ‘an 
adventurer I had to pay for my varia- 
tion from the normal and the privilege 
of pioneering. 

Long familiarity with physical and 
mental pain bred contempt thereof. I had 
found that bitterness toward life yielded 
a meagre harvest. It was more graceful, 
I concluded, to accept the burdens with 
a philosophical shrug. 


There were moments, certainly, when I 
was filled with nostalgic yearnings for 
the past. But I wept no more! I dis- 
cerned that, after all, I was in good com- 
pany; the world still worshipped at the 
shrine of Beethoven. There were more 
friends and things to look forward to 
than I had ever thought there would be. 
Thus, in learning to read the lips, I 
emerged from the shadows of despair into 
the brightness of hope. I was blessed 
again, and, at last, could firmly say with 
much conviction, “I cannot hear—but I 
will be heard. I cannot—I will not 


be defeated.” 
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Speech Problems 
(Continued from page 75) 


All these afternoons have been mutually 
helpful to teachers and pupils, and I 
think all have enjoyed them. 


In conclusion, may I sum up my ideas 
upon how we can aid our children to 
produce intelligible, pleasing speech. 
Perhaps, after this paper, other people 
would be so kind as to give us their 
ideas upon how it can be done. These 
are the conclusions I have come to: 


1. If we want good speech, we must 
believe in it—believe that it is worthwhile 
and believe that it is possible. 


2. We must aim high—aim at normal, 
intelligible, fluent speech. 


3. We must teach speech throughout 
the school. 


4. We should not be satisfied with 
studying only methods we have always 
used in schools for the deaf, but we 
should study the methods of others who 
are teaching speech to, and correcting the 
speech defects of, hearing children. 


As you know, there has been a great 
movement for better speech in schools 
for the hearing. The teaching of good 
speech is becoming an important subject 
(as it should be) and a number of books 
have been published which can be very 
useful to us. 

Of course, not all the methods em- 
ployed can help us. For instance, in that 
first slogging work of getting sounds, I 
think that rarely can we get help outside, 
but when we get to the Junior and Senior 
classes, the difficulties in the regular 
schools are very much akin to ours, and 
it is good and helpful to see how they 
are tackled there. 

For instance—in looking through a 
speech book for normally hearing chil- 
dren, what do we find: 

(1) Exercises to remedy nasality. 

(2) Exercises to improve the voice. 

(3) Exercises to make the consonants 

crisp. 

(4) How to treat defective “s.” 
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It Fills The Requirements 
It Fits The Budget 


The deaf and the hard of hearing child 
need no longer be denied 


BETTER SPEECH 
and 


BETTER HEARING 


because of the high cost of special equip- 
ment for the purpose. 


Many schools for the deaf and classes for 
the hard of hearing have found in the 


Penn-Clif Group Hearing Aids 
the solution to their problems. 
Detailed Information Gladly Furnished. 


Penn-Clif Service Company, Inc. 


1806 NORTH CHARLES STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








Speech-Reading for Adults 


Michigan State Normal College 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 
Winter term now in progress. 
Spring term begins April 5, 1937. 


Courses are intensive, offering regular 
schedule of 16 hours per week. Work of 
the college under state auspices; there- 
fore low tuition. Write for catalogue or 
special information. 











SCHOOL FOR LITTLE DEAF 
CHILDREN 
Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 


GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 
6147 COLUMBIA AVENUB 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ADVERTISE 
in 
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KINZIE BOOKS 


“Books I, II, III, and IV of the Kinzie 
Method constitute the most comprehensive 
system available for the teaching of Lip- 
Reading from the period of early childhood 
to adulthood. 

“The abundance of well chosen and well- 
arranged materials at the various levels of 
advancement will prove of great value not 
only to teachers in lip-reading classes in the 
public schools and in schools for the deaf, 
but also the regular classroom teacher or 
parents who may need to minister to the 
needs of a deafened child.”—J. E. Wallace 
Wallin, Ph.D., State Director of Special Edu- 
cation, Wilmington, Delaware. 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 


GRADE. I .nrccoccsccsccesscossecsssesccedescces $2.25 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
et) Od | ae ee TE en eee er $2.75* 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, 
GRADE III, a mine of wealth for 
the teacher of both juniors and 
adults. Includes large Practice 
Section of highest quality ma- 
PRUE aa ccctnrnvcastvedsseeresrerasadapssivecesecs $3.75 
LIP READING FOR THE DEAF- 
ENED ADULT, Grade IV, with a 
Foreword by His Grace the Duke 
of Montrose, a published text of 


NAO, cs cnn ccebskstoenbesbabeseenissieoses $4.00 
COMBINATION PRICES 
Books I, II, and III (mimeographed)........ 7.50 
de ae: ae ee $6.50 
ns By By) GE, ORS BU air ccncvcceccacnestssvacces $10.50 
All Prices Postpaid 
Order from 
THE MISSES KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2658, Station “C”’ Philadelphia, Pa. 


*With the completion of the series, the authors 
are readjusting the price on this book (formerly 
$3.25), ordered apart from combination, in order 
to establish a more proportionate scale, 











GODFREY-KNIGHT ADVANCED 
SENTENCES 


For Lip Reading Practice 
BY MINNIE R. G. KNIGHT 


Price, $2.00 Postpaid 





GODFREY-KNIGHT 
GROUP PRACTICE CARDS 


Twelve sets of cards arranged for small groups 
of students 


$3.00 for 12 Sets 





Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Aren’t all these our Junior and Senio; 
problems? 

Can we not find help here? Noy, 
what are the chief methods used to ep. 
courage good speech in normal children? 

(a) Exercises for the production of 
good voices, control of breath and the 
correction of voices. 

(b) A study of the simple phonetics 
with use of individual mirrors. 

(c) Rhymes and jingles based on these, 

(d) Choral speaking— 

1. Rhythmic work with movement, 
2. Choral work without movement, 

(e) Non Competitive Speech Festivals, 

Now, I suggest that all these methods 
are applicable to us—the phonetics, mir. 
rors, rhymes and jingles, corrections of 
faults, choral speaking both with and 
without movement, and, last of all, why 
shouldn’t we have a Speech Festival? 
Is it outside all the bounds of possibility? 


Let Me Do It 
(Continued from page 99) 





for ten years, I guess. And I could do 
it a lot easier because the vouchers all 
pass over my desk. 

It proved just’ as simple as Marcella 
had thought; and how eager her chief 
was to accept her offer of help! The 
first month she made up her figures 
lunch time and even after hours once or 
twice, so that at the end of the month 
she had a rough draft to show him before 
making the final copy. He approved 
it at once. 

The new task, of course, inevitably 
gave Marcella a better standing in the 
office and some of her more routine de- 
tails were transferred to other workers 
so that she could give more attention to 
this travel report. The way in which the 
job developed startled her, for in a short 
time she was being consulted by the 
iravelers in mapping out their itinerary. 
This meant, too, $35 a week instead of 
$25—but that was merely a drop in the 
bucket, for at the end of the year she 
prepared an annual summary showing 4t 
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a glance what trips had been made, 
whether by train, auto or airplane, cost 
of subsistence, etc. From this she was 
able to point out to the chief that some 
of the workers traveled at a good bit 
less expense than others. Since travel 
was performed over the same territory 
year after year, Marcella found that the 
trips could be standardized—the shortest 
direct routes mapped out, the most satis- 
factory hotels listed, etc. Incidentally, by 
arranging to have their travelers patron- 
ize the same hotels, special rates were 
secured. All in all, she _ eventually 
mapped out standardized travel regula- 
tions that save nearly $7,000 a year. 
Which, of course, is how Marcella Stuart 
became travel auditor for the Consoli- 
dated Copper Company at $3,000 a year, 
the new position being created as the re- 
sult of a demonstration that the cheapest 
means of travel is not always the most 
economical! She explained to the Vice 
President how the use of an airplane 
would aid him in beating his competitors 
to a $24,000 order for copper plumbing 
equipment. 

Naturally, Marcella’s discouragement 
with her work is a thing of the past. 
Only last Saturday evening Betty en- 
countered her at the exclusive Bancroft 
dance. 

“Stepping out, eh?” she demanded. 
“Professionally,” said Marcella, demure- 
ly. “I’m here with Mrs. Winggate—wife 
of the Consolidated’s president, you know.” 
“Yes,” nodded Betty. “Mrs. Wing- 


gate. I noticed you dancing with—her— 


, just now,” she added significantly. 


“Oh,” said Marcella, “that was Colonel 
Harper—of the Governor’s staff, you 
know.” 


“It’s all right with me—don’t blush 
%,” said Betty, with her friendliest smile. 
‘My attitude is purely professional. I 
Was just wondering how long it will be 
before I have to find a new deafened 
travel auditor for the Consolidated.” 
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The 


CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Primary Department at five years of age, while 
Grammar School Grades fit students for High- 
School Work. Manual Training is provided 
for both boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three carefully 
supervised homes. There is a new central 
school building, a well equipped gymnasium, 
and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D. 
Department for the Training of Teachers 
Under the Direction of 
BESSIE N. LEONARD 
and Committee of Faculty 


ee 
Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 
By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 


CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual____»_>>_____ $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual__._»_»_>S_ $17.00 
Series II. Myths... ..___ $10.00 
Series I, II and IIT. $35.00 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING, INC. 
Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR OF SERVICE 
Teacher Training Course 

Private and Practice Classes 
Group Lessons Current Events Group 
Details regarding Home Study Course in 
Lip Reading sent on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





CASE SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


LUCY ELLA CASE HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 


Teacher Training Course for 
Qualified Applicants 


140 S. Los Robles Avenue Pasadena, Calif. 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 


106 E. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 
Private Instruction in Lip Reading 
Practice Groups Lectures 





MARY D. SUTER 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Private Instruction Practice Classes 
2115 P Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone, North 8827 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSB 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building © CHICAGO, ILL. 





TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


1420 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Normal Course Private Lessons 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask Miss Anna Mackey 








Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
Normal Graduate, NITCHIE and MULLER-WALLEB 
Methods 
Private Instruction Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 
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> KERNELS 


Compiled by Atice H. Damon 








Snow 
The fenceposts wear marshmallow hat 
On a snowy day; 
Bushes in their night gowns 
Are kneeling down to pray— 
And all the trees have silver skirts 
And want to dance away. 


—Dorothy Aldis, 





America’s Immortals 
Washington 


Serene and steadfast as the hills. 
The cheer of lighthouse in the night, 
A patriot, to the people true. 

The wisdom of the thoughtful bee. 

A strength like air that yields, yet holds 
The eloquence of wordless worth. 

A conscience sleepless as the stars. 


Lincoln 


The justice of the tides that wash all 
shores. 

A massive sense that rose to wisdom’ 
heights. 


‘A gladsome humor like the sunbeam’ 


cheer. 

Great comradeship and faith in common 
men. 

Humility of soul with courage wed. 

A heart without the scars resentment 
makes. 

In freedom’s holy cause a martyr blest. 


—KEdward A. Horton. 





I see now that patriotism is not enough. 
I must die without hatred or bitterness 
toward any one. 


—Edith Cavell. 





Don’t be afraid of slowness; be afraid 
of stopping. 
—Chinese Proverb. 
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The names splashed over the pages of 
history are not those whose lives were 
happy or easy; happy lives never made 


history. —George Barton Cutten. 





The only security derives from cour- 
age, sacrifice, industry, thrift and the 
Ten Commandments. 


—Roger W. Babson. 





An early success that does not compel 
the pursuit of further goals is a psychic 
danger. 

The recent mortality of our American 
Presidents is high after retirement from 
ofice, whereas our early Presidents lived 
to great age. Is this perhaps because 
our Presidents are forced into absolute 
retirement, and the stimulus of hope and 
ambition is denied them? In our early 
history this was not so. Presidents re- 
tired to lives of great activity, whether 


litical t. 
political or no —Roy Helton. 


These three qualities—positiveness, hope- 
fulness and pleasantness—being, at the 
least, contributary roads to the main 
highway leading to happiness, another 
road I must indicate. This is the love of 
romance. Never let romance die! Go 
adventuring through life instead of plod- 
ding through. 

Almost any experience can be made 
over into an adventure. When I was a 
by, I had to get up early on cold 
mornings and start the fires. There were 
two ways to approach the task. One was 
to hate it and thus transform it into a bit 
of awful drudgery. The other was to go 
at it as a combat with elements, as a fight 
for comfort and so get a thrill out of it. 
The fires were the same, no matter what 
my state of mind—but there was a big 
difference in me when I switched from 
one attitude to the other. 

—Vash Young. 





They say? What say they? Let them 
say.—Inscription found in Pompeii. 
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THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 
THE HOMEWOOD 
Charles and 31st Sts. Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Twenty-third Year, 1936-37 
Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 





ALICE POOLE 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Graduate of 
The New England School of Speech Reading 


Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 
1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
LIP READING 


Normal Graduate Teacher of 
Hard of Hearing CHILDREN and ADULTS 
KINZIE METHOD OF GRADED INSTRUCTION 
2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 





IMPORTANT BOOKS ON SPEECH 


THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
By G. Sibley Haycock 


A comprehensive and valuable text book 
on teaching speech to the deaf. 


Price, $2.00. 


VOICE BUILDING 


By Julia M. Connery and Irene B. Young 


Two experienced teachers of the deaf 
write on voice improvement. 


Prace, $1.50. 


HANDBOOK OF SPEECH 
TEACHING 


By John D. Wright 
A book for parents as well as teachers. 
Price $1.25. 


FORMATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
SOUNDS 


By Caroline A. Yale 
A standard text book by a great teacher. 
Price, 75c 
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Central Institute for the Deaf) 
NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 
Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators T 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers ot 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN T 
C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 
CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing 
children in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is « 
specialty of the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 

LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 

for advanced pupils. r 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 
Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE ' 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts appli- 
cants with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special 
curriculum constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of 

Science in Education from Washington University. | 


For further information address 
Dr. Max A. Gotpstein, Director Miss Jutta M. Connery, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


























